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Lloyd Mifflin, 
Painter and Poet, 
Deceased, 1921 


Dr. Houston Mifflin, 
Donor, Columbia, Pa. 


The Lloyd Mitin Memorial Home for 


Teachers 


G. HAROLD ANTRIM 
Head of Department of English, Columbia High School, Columbia, Pa. 


Education Association has been concern- 
ed with the question of acquiring a home 
for the Pennsylvania teachers‘who have either 
retired from active service or who are con- 
valescing from illness that prevents, tempor- 
arily, their teaching. One of the results of the 
Reading convention was the appointment of a 
Committee, headed by Superintendent Robert 
E. Laramy, Altoona, for the purpose of study- 
ing the situation and making a report at the 
next annual meeting of the Association. 
Through the public-spirited generosity of Dr. 
Houston Mifflin, retired surgeon and physician 
of Columbia, the Association received, during 
the month of January, a handsome gift in the 
form of “Norwood,” an estate near Columbia, 
that will serve aptly as a site for such a pro- 
jected home. Dr. Mifflin is a brother of the 
late Lloyd Mifflin, talented Pennsylvania paint- 
er and poet. For years both Dr. Mifflin and 
Lloyd Mifflin were actively interested in the 
welfare of the public schools of Columbia and 
the State at large. Of their many gifts to 
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Fea some time the Pennsylvania State 


education, the deeding, outright, of this estate, 
which was the home of the painter-poet, to the 
Association comes as a fitting and far-reaching 
climax. 

The estate of “Norwood,” just beyond the 
eastern limits of Columbia, consists of a tract 
of land containing twenty acres, with a spa- 
cious lawn, covered with trees of many species, 
at the front. The stone and frame house, 
erected in 1901 by Lloyd Mifflin on the site 
of the original cottage built by his father, 
J. Houston Mifflin, contains twelve large rooms. 
Adjacent to the house is the studio of the for- 
mer artist. There are also a barn and a four- 
room tenant house on the grounds. 

The gift includes, in addition to “Norwood,” 
the adjoining property, consisting of six and 
one-half acres of land, known as “Cloverton.” 
On this tract of land are a large seventeen- 
room brick house and a four-room tenant 
house. Scattered throughout the two properties 
are several springs of soft water that furnish 
a constant supply of water to all the houses. 
The sylvan characteristics of the land, dear to 
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the nature-loving heart of Lloyd Mifflin, make 
it an ideal location for a home for those who 
have given unstintingly the best years of their 
lives to the public school system of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In addition to the two properties themselves, 
Dr. Mifflin has included in his gift the contents 
of the “Norwood” homestead, which includes 
many valuable paintings by both his brother 
and his father, his brother’s large library, 
highly prized letters and documents, and the 
furniture now in the home. 

For years it has been the ambition of Dr. 
Mifflin to make provisions that would result 


in Norwood’s being preserved as a shrine to 
his brother’s genius. With this end in view he 
has stipulated that the home be known as 
The Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home, and has 
chosen the State Education Association as the 
organization that has shown the greatest ap- 
preciation of his brother’s talents, and, there- 
fore, most deserving of the gift. 

Truly, Lloyd Mifflin was a genius. Born in 
1846, he was the son of J. Houston Mifflin, a 
portrait painter of great promise who, because 
of the poor health of his wife, laid aside his 
art in order to give his time and attention 
to her and their children. The family are de- 














A Susquehanna River Painting by Lloyd Mifflin 
Now in the Auditorium of Columbia High School 
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scendants of the State’s first chief-executive, 
Governor Mifflin. 


When sixteen years of age, Lloyd Mifflin 


began his study of art. For a number of years , 


his work in this field was very prolific. He 
studied under the noted artist, Thomas Moran, 
who later became his closest friend in thé field 
of art and who illustrated two volumes of 
Mifflin’s poems. Some of Mifflin’s best paintings 
were made while in Italy, which country, with 
a favorite soldier of Garibaldi as his guide, 
he toured afoot. 

With the passing of years, Mifflin’s artistic 
temperament found expression in poetry. His 
favorite medium was the sonnet, a form which 
he studied diligently and of which he became 
a master. And yet, with all this talent, Lloyd 
Mifflin did not publish any poems until he had 
reached his fiftieth year. This is an item of 
extreme interest when one considers. that 
Shakespeare had written his one hundred and 
fifty sonnets before he was forty. 

In all, Lloyd Mifflin wrote over six hundred 
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sonnets. England was quick to acclaim him as 
a master sonneteer. Richard Henry Stoddard 
in this country was proud of the fact that he 
was largely instrumental in introducing Mifflin 
to the American people. To some the name of 
Lloyd Mifflin is new; to others, who are ac- 
quainted with his sonnets, imbued with a depth 
of thought and a rare love of nature, the name 
recalls pleasant memories. In the sunset years 
of his life he enjoyed a fame that, unfortu- 
nately, has been rather transient. From the 
date of his death, 1921, until one or two years 
ago, Pennsylvania heard little of Lloyd Mifflin. 
However, of late, writers have referred to him 
as “America’s greatest sonneteer,” and the 
State has taken steps to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of her son who numbered among his 
friends and admirers Edwin Markham, Dr. 
Henry van Dyke, Richard Henry Stoddard, 
Edmund C. Stedman, Sir Edmund Gosse, Hud- 
son Maxim, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Horace 
Howard Furness, Thomas Hardy, Ella Higgin- 
son, and Edgar Faweett. 

Lloyd Mifflin’s poetic works include the fol- 
lowing volumes: 


The Hills 

At the Gates of Song 

The Slopes of Helicon 

Echoes of Greek Idyls 

Castalian Days 

The Fleeing Nymph 

Collected Sonnets 

My Lady of Dream 

Toward the Uplands 

Flower and Thorn 

As Twilight Falls 

Death came to the poet in the summer of 

1921. His interest in the schools of Columbia 
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is evidenced in a provision of his will, in which 
he stipulated that two lots, adjoining one of the 
grade-schools of the district, be given to the 
school as a permanent playground for the 
children. In payment of this bequest, he re- 
quested that each year, on his birthday, a child 
from this building plant a flower at his grave, 
and at the same time his poem to his mother, 
in “Collected Sonnets,” be read by an honor 
pupil of the Columbia High School. This re- 
quirement was explained in his testament as 
being in honor of his mother from whom he 
had received the ground bequeathed to the 
school. 

At a special meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Association, held at Harrisburg on 
January 26, Dr. Mifflin’s gift was formally 
accepted. During the year and before the next 
annual meeting at New Castle, the Committee 
in charge of the project will study the situa- 
tion and present proposed plans to the Asso- 
ciation at large. 

The teachers of Pennsylvania are indeed 
fortunate in having, in Dr. Mifflin, a friend so 
deeply interested in their future welfare. Too 
much can not be said in way of appreciation of 
his philanthropic act that has resulted in the 
Association’s acquiring such a beautiful site 
for its teachers’ home, a home that will per- 
petuate the memory of both Lloyd Mifflin and 
Dr. Houston Mifflin, friends of education. 





Appeal for Relief for Former 
Teachers 


Presidents of Local Branches of the Pa. State 
Education Association: 

A careful investigation shows that there are 
upwards of two hundred former public school 
teachers of this State who, because of the de- 
cision of the Attorney General, were deprived 
of a pension allowance voted by the legisla- 
ture and are in absolute need. Some of these 
are in institutions. Others are practically 
in a state of poverty. These are old teachers 
who, like us, have given the best part of their 
lives to the education of the children of this 
State. Believing that this is a responsibility 
which the active teachers of the State would 
assume, the House of Delegates of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association passed 
a resolution at its meeting in Reading, De- 
cember 27, 1928, of which the following para- 
graphs are quoted: 

Resolved, First, that a contribution be solic- 
ited of 50c a member or over for the year 
1929 for the purpose of creating a fund for 
the financial aid of former public school teach- 
ers of this State who retired prior to January 
1, 1919. 

Second, that voluntary contributions to the 
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fund from other benevolent friends of public 
schools be accepted. 

Third, that a special committee of seven 
members of this Association be appointed by 
the President for the purpose of reviewing 
and passing on all appeals for financial assist- 
ance. 

We are anxious to begin to assist these 
teachers at the earliest possible moment and 
would ask you to be good enough to make the 
collections in your district and turn them over 
in a single check to J. Herbert Kelley, 400 N. 
Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa. We are hoping 
that while fifty cents is the minimum contri- 
bution that the House of Delegates suggested 
there will be a number who, because of their 
interest in this important humane cause, will 
make larger contributions. We are counting 
on that in order to give the maximum amount 
of relief this year. 

The first meeting of the committee will be 
held in Harrisburg on February 2 and it would 
be encouraging to us to have contributions 
coming in by that time. 

Yours sincerely, 
E. C. Broome, Chairman 
Committee on Former Teachers 


A Retired Teacher Helps 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

I have just finished reading in the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL for February about 
dire distress of teachers who do not receive 
pensions under the retirement law. 

I have just received my first pension allow- 
ance. I retired December 21, 1928. What would 
become of me otherwise? My heart goes out 
to these faithful, underpaid teachers who have 
no income or a very slight income. 

Fifty cents is so small, and no teacher could 
be small enough to refuse fifty cents to help 
these destitute ones. I have made a calculation 
on the basis of ten dollars per teacher, which 
will take care of the 443 mentioned on page 
363, as well as I am being cared for. Death will 
reduce this number, and there may be some 
of the 443 who have incomes equivalent to this 
amount or who would be content to receive 
just enough to make their incomes equivalent 
to mine, $1,008.36 per year. 

I am willing to eat “Near East Relief” din- 
ners; go out begging for the cause; go out 
working a day occasionally at anything to earn 
this extra ten dollars; deny myself almost 
anything to help: therefore, herewith enclose 
my check for ten dollars to help all teachers 
retired and unprotected by the law. This means 
denial, but something must be done to help 
these teachers, and help all active teachers to 
prove their professional spirit as well as their 
Christian character. 

Name withheld by request. 
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The Retired Teacher’s Future 


J. M. BERKEY 
Retired Teacher, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AS the teacher, retired under the State 
H compensation law, an alluring future? 

If so, what is it? Won’t someone write 
a book, or at least give a series of radio talks, 
telling us what the superannuated public 
school worker may or should do to make his 
ex-service years most satisfying? 


Three score years and ten are no longer the 
limit of active and useful service. So long as 
heart and head function normally the desire 
to do things worth while cannot be stifled by 
an aimless or do-less existence. The habits of 
a lifetime cannot be reconstructed over night. 
Neither can the busy and purposeful routine 
of the school worker be suddenly transformed 
into uncharted and enjoyable leisure. What, 
then, is the sustaining and enduring vision of 
the retired teacher? 


I have raised a question which I cannot 
answer—at least, not yet. I have had but a 
few years “out of captivity.” In the main these 
have been busy, rather than constructive, 
years; given to part-time university teaching, 
interspersed with writing, reading, traveling, 
and “back-yard: golf.” In the absence -of ac- 
customed duties and professional contacts, 
however, daily life has lost some of its stimu- 
lus and much of its varied color and tone. For 
obvious reasons I have not sought the exciting 
play of the stock market, or joined a city golf 
club. But as I have so recently matriculated 
into the new and advanced grade, I cannot yet 
write with conviction, either out of personal 
experience or from extended observation. 


I have asked a number of fellow travelers 
who have passed the seventieth milestone, but 
have so far failed to get any definite or con- 
clusive answer to my question. One said, “I 
have found a good place as keeper of bank 
records.” Another replied, “I have sought to 
stave off senility by teaching regularly in a 
university.” Still another declared, “When I 
quit school work, I dismissed all thought of 
regular service and now spend my time in 
travel, sight-seeing, and delightful leisure.” 
Perhaps I have not asked the question so di- 
rectly of retired women teachers. Doubtless 
they find their places more readily and con- 
tentedly in the social circle, or in the quiet 
atmosphere of home relationships. Some, of 
course, both men and women, have so far ex- 
hausted their mental and physical resources 
that only needed and grateful rest can give 
them a fitting background for twilight mem- 
ories. 
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About a year ago I suggested to several 
of our group an annual round table in con- 
nection with the State Education Association. 
But I received such half-hearted encourage- 
ment that I have hesitated to push the project. 
Only a small proportion of retired teachers 
have continued membership in the State or- 
ganization. Possibly we are not eager to tell 
the world that we have reached the passing 
age. More likely, however, there does not 
seem to be any distinct or worth-while contri- 
bution to be made by an organization of “has 
beens.” The annual conferences, moreover, 
call for progressive ideas from virile leaders 
in active service. There is little value in ex- 
tolling past glories and less patience with per- 
sonal reminiscences. Whatever the psychology, 
I cannot yet see any organization of super- 
annuates which gives promise of constructive 
service or personal satisfaction. Perhaps some 
one else can do so, and thus find standing 
room for many of us in the magnificent army 
of public school workers, where in some way 
we may perpetuate our abiding interest in 
both the work and the workers. 

In thus raising a question, vital to many 
present and past school employees, I do not, 
for a moment, impugn the spirit and value of 
the State Retirement System. I accept and en- 
dorse its requirements and provisions without 
reservation. It is admirable in scope and pur- 
pose, and most efficiently administered. It pro- 
tects the service from incompetency. It saves 
many worn workers from actual want. It is 
an honest effort to restore, in some measure, 
at least, what was long withheld through in- 
adequate salaries. It is not a charity, but a 
reward of merit; not a gift out of hand, but 
earned compensation many years overdue. It 
is, in short, a worthy recognition on the part 
of the Commonwealth, of those who wrought 
long and well to perpetuate its best self. To 
the grateful annuitants it is the acknowledg- 
ment of loyal service and the ready confirma- 
tion of a life contract. 

Yes, the retirement system is all this, and 
more. But my question has to do with what 
the “finished” teacher shall retire to, rather 
than what he may retire on. He cannot con- 
sistently continue to teach in private institu- 
tions or in another state system. To do so 
would seem to invalidate the basic principle 
which released him from public school service. 
He can hardly hope to succeed in commercial 
business, for he has had neither training nor 
experience in buying and selling. He is not a 
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mechanic in the modern sense, for he has 
worked mainly with mental tools. Intensive 
farming or gardening may appeal to his love 
of outdoor life, but his knowledge of horti- 
culture has probably slept longer than did Rip 
Van Winkle in the Catskills. The golf course 
may invite him to healthful recreation and 
agreeable companionship, but the game, as a 
rule, is a rich man’s choice; besides, it seems 
too much like doing something merely for the 
sake of play or exercise, rather than for some 
more constructive purpose. 

Writing, if an acquired art, invites both 
talent and worthy endeavor. But the retired 
teacher is generally out of touch with the life 
which inspires “the thoughts that breathe and 
the words that burn.” Cultural reading for 
which we never had enough time during the 
busy years, now confidently appeals to an 
abundant leisure. But the reading we had 
hoped to do has lost much of its interest and 
intellectual zest. The books, so carefully stored 
in the home library against the day of oppor- 
tunity, are still yielding precedence, perhaps 
through force of habit, to the perpetual flood 
of current literature or the sensational gossip 
of the daily press. Reading of any kind, more- 
over, is after all merely a mental stimulus for 
applied thought and larger life. 

«Traveling affords abundant recreation and 
intellectual profit for those who have time and 
means to enjoy it. But every excursion into the 
world beyond, from its farthest point looks 
towards home and environment which makes it 
a preferred abiding place. 

So here we are, trying to find ourselves in 
a comparatively new world, with only the stars 
to guide us. We would harbor no illusions of 
perpetual youth, nor can we hope to evade 
the inevitable laws of declining age. But— 


“Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal.” 


We cannot sit contentedly on the reviewing 
stand, day after day, and see the busy crowd 
go by. As for the passing army of school work- 
ers, they are not indifferent or unsympathetic. 
But they are all in the solid ranks of a great 
organization and must necessarily move stead- 
ily under authoritative direction. We do not 
assume the right to draw upon their time or 
their required activities. 

In thus writing out of the fulness of my own 
heart, I am not conscious of any feeling of 
despondence or disappointment. I am content 
in the rich and mellowed light of the late 
afternoon. I am confident that I shall carry 
into the approaching twilight the precious 
memories of many years of humble service 
and the sustaining comfort of many friends. 
I cannot help getting older in years, but I 
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do protest against getting old in spirit or in 
the desire to do something for somebody. 

Therefore, I have raised the question to 
which I, in common with many others, no doubt, 
earnestly desire to find a satisfying answer. 
Possibly our own experiences alone can reveal 
the future we would build. Possibly someone 
farther along the retired way can speak out 
of a longer span of ex-service years. In any 
event, I shall continue to be a pathfinder toe 
ward the retired teacher’s best future. 





A Demonstration in Vocational 
Agriculture 


The practical nature of instruction in voca- 
tional agriculture is illustrated by a news ar- 
ticle recently received by the Department of 
Public Instruction from B. E. Decker, super- 
visor of agriculture in the Edinboro High 
School. He says in part: 

“During the poultry culling season the boys 
in my poultry class selected two hens from a 
neighbor’s flock, one a good producer and one 
a boarder. The selections were made on the 
basis of the culling score card, special atten- 
tion being given to pigmentation, body type, 
health, and molt. While keeping the hens in 
our laboratory, the good one proved the ac- 
curacy of our judgment by laying eggs. In 
order to check up on our selection of the poor 
one, we secured permission to kill and dress 
her. At this point we invited the home eco- 
nomics girls to join our group in order to see 
the demonstration. 

“To kill the bird we used the commercial 
method of sticking and dry picking. We then 
dressed her, following such points as pulling 
tendons from legs, slitting the neck down the 
back, removing the neck and wish-bone, etc. 
We then trussed the bird ready for the roaster. 

“On examining the entrails of the bird we 
found that the ovaries contained many very 
small egg yokes but noted that, because of 
their size, the hen would not have laid for 
many weeks. This proved to us that our 
judgment in rating her as a boarder was cor- 
rect. On further examination we found that 
the liver was almost a solid mass of tubercu- 
losis puss sacks and that the intestines were 
badly blistered and ready to decay. The only 
outward indication that the hen was not heal- 
thy when alive was a pale face and an exces- 
sively fat body. As a result of this experi- 
ence the members of the class resolved that 
they would not eat chicken in the future unless 
they dressed the birds themselves and thus had 
opportunity to examine carefully for disease. 

“The good hen was prepared for the show 
ring by washing her in warm water with ivory 
soap, drying her in moderate heat, and greas- 
ing her face with vaseline.” 
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The Place of Music in the Curriculum 


PETER W. DYKEMA 
Professor of Music Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


THE VALUE OF Music RELATED TO ITS ORIGIN 


HEN does an art expression, such as 
W music, arise in the world? Is it not 

when some individual has had an ex- 
perience which is precious to him, which he 
wishes in some way to record and to make as 
nearly as he can permanent? Consider a sim- 
ple example such as a painting or a drawing. 
The savage, the first man, or the oldest man, 
sees either in the outside world or in his mind, 
something which seems to him so beautiful 
that he wishes to preserve it or the memory 
of it. With whatever medium he has at hand 
he endeavors in some way to make a record 
of it. That record is crude at first but is per- 
fected as attempts are repeated. Always it 
has in it the germs of what we today desig- 
nate as an art work. This is true in sculp- 
ture, in the dance, in every form of art, and 
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doubtless it is true in music also. We go 
through a great struggle, a period of noble 
aspiration, through any beautiful or otherwise 
memorable experience and we like to preserve 
it by making some image or expression of it. 
When that is a simple and natural expression 


with little thought, with slight conscious con- 
trol, it may be little more than a shout, a ges- 
ture, a leap. When creative thought is given 
to it, the result may be a song or a dance or a 
drama. 


Wuy Do WE CHERISH KEEP-SAKES? 


Two conditions result as soon as this con- 
scious product is made. First of all we have 
the thing there to contemplate and to cherish 
as at least a partial representation of the orig- 
inal experience. There is this attribute in 
many kinds of keep-sakes due to the fact 
they have woven into them, at least for us for 
whom these associations arise, an element of 
beauty. This explains much of our collecting 
of mementoes. All of us have at home in our 
bureau drawers, on the old fashioned what- 
nots, or in other places, things which at the 
time we got them seemed to be so interwoven 
with a lovely, precious experience, that the 
keeping of them would help preserve the occa- 
sion with which they were associated. While 
ordinary mementoes lose their power to recall 
the thrill of the original experience, and be- 
come mere curiosities, of which we soon tire, 
the things that are beautiful in themselves 
may for a long time have the power of calling 
up much of that early satisfaction. Art ex- 
pressions thus help to bring about what all of 
us are trying to do in our life, namely, make 
permanent things and experiences that are 
beautiful and worthy of preservation. 


ArT EXPRESSES AN INNER EXPERIENCE 


Besides having this effect upon the person 
who creates the art work, another and very 
significant condition also results. The original 
experience which the art expression aids to 
perpetuate was vital for the one who expressed 
it because of what happened to his spirit. It 
was, in other words, a personal, internal affair 
which took place in him whether or not it did 
in anyone else. But when the art expression 
is made, it, having taken an external form, 
can now be shared and enjoyed by other people 
who may or may not have enjoyed that original 
experience. The song, the dance, the picture 
which rose in the artist because of the stirring 
within his soul, are now placed before the 
world for it to use or to reject. 


ArT ENABLES Us TO SHARE EXPERIENCES 

There is both a gain and a loss in this con- 
dition. The gain lies in the fact that the 
beautiful original experience may now be 
shared by many people. Possibly the artist 
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was the only one who was able to go to the 
seashore or to the remote landscape and see 
it with his own eyes, but the painting may be 
seen by everyone. The poet may have been 
the only one who sensed the wonder of a deed 
which seemed ordinary to the world at large. 
Art always makes evident and passes on to 
others the vision that the rare soul has ex- 
perienced. This is the generous, the sharing, 
or social aspect of art and this surely is a 
gain to the world. 


TAKING THE FORM FOR THE SUBSTANCE 


The loss appears when we find other people 
contenting themselves solely with the external 
expression without being curious or interested 
as to the inner expression which brought that 
expression into being. It is easy to put a 
person into contact with an art work, but that 
is not a guarantee that he will form that con- 
. tact, get the same pleasure from it that the 
artist did when he created it. The caretaker 
in the museum, the usher in the concert hall, 
the workman in the sculptor’s studio, seldom 
have the same pleasure in the art work with 
which they come in contact that the creator 
of it has. This is due partly to their not hav- 
ing created the work, partly because they per- 
haps have not undergone the same experiences 
which gave rise to the art works, but probably 
mainly because they have not approached the 
artist’s expression in the proper manner. The 
appreciation of any art demands a certain 
spirit of leisureliness, of quiet, of receptivity, 
of losing oneself in contemplation. The hur- 
ried traveler rushing through an art gallery, 
the speeding automobilist tearing up a hill 
and down it, the listener at a concert who is 
pressed for time and cannot wait until a selec- 
tion is concluded—none of these can get the 
message of the painting, the sunset, or the 
song. It may not be necessary to write a poem 
in order to appreciate poetry, to attempt a 
water color sketch to appreciate painting, or 
to compose a song in order to appreciate music, 
it may not be essential to have visited the 
scenes depicted, or to have lived in many lands 
or under varied conditions, much as each of 
these experiences would help to understand and 
evaluate these art expressions; but it is certain 
that much of the beauty of nature and life, 
even the most remote, comes to the quiet lis- 
tening ear, the seeing, observing eye, and the 
spirit that pauses and considers. 


Music Is THE Most COMPANIONABLE OF THE 
ARTS 


This long introduction to our discussion of 
newer tendencies in school music teaching is 
intended to emphasize the steadily growing 
conception that music should be in the school 
curriculum primarily for expanding the inter- 
pretation of life through understanding the 
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experiences of many sensitive musical souls, 
and that thus our own lives shall be made 
richer, our emotions shall be raised to higher 
levels, and our spirits shall be exalted. For 
many years educators, oftentimes including 
the musicians themselves, have advocated 
music in the school for reasons which are now 
considered as subsidiary to the larger aim 
just stated. Sometimes music was included 
for the recreation it gave to children, who 
seemed naturally to like it. More often it was 
praised because of its excellent disciplinary 
values which were comparable in fact to the 
discipline of arithmetic and language. Again, 
administrators have frequently found a place 
for music in their programs because of the 
desirable social results of singing or playing. 
Lately certain advocates have called attention 
to the unusual vocational aspects of music and 
have pointed out that music probably more 
than any other subject in the school will be 
of direct help to the young people in earning 
a living. All of these and other ethical, patri- 
otic, and generally cultural aspects might well 
be cited because music can and frequently does 
aid in these various lines. But if we are to 
look for the unique contribution which music 
should make it is to be found in the ideas 
with which this paper opened, namely, the 
general toning up of the spirit by the stirring 
or renewing of joy in a beautiful experience. 


Four APPROACHES TO THE REALM OF MUSIC 

There are four approaches to this end, and 
these are four phases of music instruction. We 
may conceive of music as a great, beautiful 
palace, or a great central room in a palace, 
which may be entered by four doors. These 
are the four doors of song, of instrument, of 
technical study, and of listening. All of these 
approaches can give much the same sort of 
power in regard to the understanding and 
love of music, but each one of them has its 
own peculiar contribution to make, and each 
one has a valuable place in the general scheme 
of music education. From song singing should 
come that joy which results from attempting 
to create any beautiful thing which is based 
upon a vital experience. From listening should 
come that joy which results from finding in 
the expression of someone else a reinforce- 
ment or expansion of an experience which we 
ourselves have had and which possibly we 
have never been able to express adequately. 
From instrumental study should come the joy 
which results from a new form of expression. 
It is like song singing except that the expres- 
sion is now through a different medium and 
one that extends beyond our own body. From 
technical study should come the joy of under- 
standing and mastering the details which are 
used somewhat blindly in song singing, appre- 
ciation, and instrumental study. Each child 
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should have some experience in everyone of 
these four phases of music. 


EveRY CHILD SHOULD SING 

Any child will naturally modulate his voice 
in speaking, and will, when alone. utter sounds 
which are songlike, at least in embryo. All 
normal children sing as soon as they come in 
contact with a good model especially if this 
be the voice of the mother or of a musical 
primary teacher, but any child who is not 
hindered by being told that his parents are 
unmusical, or that being able to sing is a gift, 
can with patience and the right surroundings 
be taught to sing in tune and so pleasantly 
that he himself and others will enjoy listening 
to it. The fundamental thing in all musical 
development is ability to sing and it is the 
first duty of parents, kindergarten and pri- 
mary grade teachers to see that the little child 
is helped to sing in tune and with a sweet tone. 


Every CHILD SHOULD LISTEN TO BEAUTIFUL 
Music 


Just as every good home should surround 
the child with orderly and beautiful furnish- 
ings, so ought he to be surrounded with beau- 
tiful music to hear. The child who hears 
lovely phonograph records and the better radio 
selections will probably grow up with good 
musical taste especially if he has been prop- 
erly helped with his singing. But in all of 
this listening there is just as much need for 
selection and guidance as there is in reading 
and painting and rules of conduct. 


EverRY CHILD SHOULD PLAY UPON AN 
INSTRUMENT 


It is simple and natural to play upon a 
musical instrument, and every child should 
have this opportunity. We are learning that 
there are a number of simple instruments 
such as glasses and bells, and marimbas and 
soft sounding drums and rattles which can be 
played upon almost without formal instruc- 
tion and which will serve as excellent intro- 
ductions -to the more developed instruments 
such as the piano and the violin. The great 
impetus toward instrumental instruction in 
the schools makes it seem possible that it will 
not be long before there are instrumental 
teachers employed by the school boards in all 
the public schools so that the great mass of 
instruction which is now carried on privately 
at great waste of time, money, effort, and es- 
pecially of musical results, will be transferred 
with wonderful gains in every line to the public 
schools. 


EveRY CHILD SHOULD BE INTELLIGENT AND 
SKILLFUL IN THE ELEMENTARY TECH- 
NICAL ASPECTS OF MUSIC 
When our other three approaches are prop- 
erly used we shall recognize that there is also 
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great delight in the right kind of technical 
study. It must come in the child’s life after 
he feels the need for it and it must not be too 
long delayed. It is now quite well agreed that 
the first grade and much, if not all, of the sec- 
ond grade should be devoted to song singing, 
listening, and playing upon simple instru- 
ments, and that technical study should not be 
emphasized until the third grade. Having once 
been begun, it should be pursued intensively 
until at the end of the sixth grade the ordi- 
nary child will have attained enough command 
of reading and writing music so that there- 
after his gain in skills will come from his 
employing his technical equipment in the ac- 
quiring of greater facility in singing, listen- 
ing, and playing. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


With such a foundation as we have outlined, 
the schools are ready to furnish in the junior 
high school a much finer specialized treatment 
of music than we have yet had. The next few 
years will witness astounding developments in 
the performance of vocal and instrumental 
music and intelligent and appreciative listen- 
ing to music. But throughout it all if we are 
to realize the unique contribution which music 
has to make to the curriculum, we must keep 
to the principles enunciated in our opening 
paragraphs. Music must serve primarily. to 
develop a sympathetic and joyous appreciation 
of great emotional experiences. 





The Junior Fourth Estate 


Abington High School, December 12, en- 
joyed the honor of having installed within 
its confines the initial chapter of a nation- 
wide honor society for student journalists, to 
be known as the Junior Fourth Estate, spon- 
sored by the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation with which the School Press Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania is affiliated. 

The charter chapter, composed of outstand- 
ing staff members of the Oracle and the Ab- 
ingtonian, the student publications of Abing- 
ton High School, known as the Walt Whitman 
Galley, was inaugurated by the founder of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
Joseph M. Murphy of Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Mr. Murphy first addressed the student 
body, comparing Abington in Pennsylvania 
with Abington in Massachusetts and Abington 
in England. He then presided over the in- 
stallation of the opening chapter of the Junior 
Fourth Estate. The ceremonies concluded with 
a tea given by the editors of the Abingtonian 
and the Oracle with Mr, Murphy as the guest 
of honor, 





Teacher Training While in Service 
The Johnstown Plan 


Ss. J. SLAWSON 
Superintendent of Schools, Johnstown, Pa. 


been in operation in the city of Johns- 
town for the past six years. 


I. THE ORIGIN OF THE PLAN 
1. Teachers’ Institute 


The annual teachers’ institute which began 
Monday and continued until Friday noon, until 
six years ago, 1922-23, had been in operation 
as a city institute. From such an institute 
any teacher who really desired could gain per- 
-gonal help. Its greatest defect was the lack 
of a consistent aim and more particularly 
continued effort to realize an aim as even a 
partially computed product. The conscientious 
teacher desiring definite help was helpless and 
disappointed and looked upon the time spent 
to be without avail. 

The School Code of Pennsylvania required 
the school district to pay each teacher for re- 
quired attendance at such institute the sum 
of twenty dollars. But a substitute proviso 
for attendance had been made. In lieu of the 
traditional institute a superintendent was 
granted the privilege to substitute for his 
teachers’ attendance at such an institute the 
taking of a lecture course in a subject to be 
so given to be the equivalent of a two-credit 
course of an approved college or university. 


2. The Salary Schedule 

The two main objectives were to improve 
each teachers’ ability as an instructor and to 
give a commensurate increase in salary for 
a definite advance or improvement in the effi- 
ciency of the teacher. The way was now open 
and a simple, and on the whole, after six years 
of use, very satisfactory regulation was 
adopted. 

The State Schedule, which sets a minimum 
of $1,000, annual increment of $100, and 
maximum of $1,800 for teachers with normal 
school diploma or a college teaching diploma 
teaching in the elementary school; and a mini- 
mum of $1,400, annual increment, $100, and 
maximum of $2,200 for qualified teachers in 
the secondary field, was used. A similar pro- 
gressive schedule was provided for principals. 

Then provisions were made for increase 
above the maximum set by the State schedule. 
Each teacher was to take one college exten- 
sion course, but she might take three such 
courses in a school term. For each 240 hours 
of extension work taken the increment of $100 


i ie essential elements of a plan that has 


would be added to the maximums until an an- 
nual salary of $2,500 was reached for all regu- 
lar elementary and secondary teachers. The 
same regulations applied to principals, super- 
visors, and special teachers. 


II. THE ADOPTION OF THE PLAN, VOLUNTARY 
ACTION ON PART OF TEACHERS 


In the beginning each teacher was given an 
opportunity to express privately in writing her 
choice between the old institute and the sub- 
stitute plan. Out of about 450 only two chose 
the old institute plan. After five years the 
sentiment of the teachers was again tested 
when each teacher was given the following 
ballot: 


TEACHER IMPROVEMENT IN SERVICH 


Classes in curriculum study will complete 
their work during this school year and a 
distinctly outstanding result has _ been 
achieved. 

To make plans for next year (1928-1929) 
your wishes in the following must be ob- 
tained. Sign your name to your preference. 


1. Continue the institute-substitute classes 
for credit. 

2. Continue the institute-substitute classes 
for work of appreciation without 
credit. 

8. Return to the City Institute plan with- 
out credit. 

Return this ballot to your principal imme- 
diately. 


The following are the results received from 
this ballot: Out of 526 ballots, four desired 
to return to the old type of institute. Three 
of the four were teachers in the high school 
holding master’s degrees; one was a young 
girl with a single term of experience. Twenty- 
six of the number desired to take a-course of 
lectures provided for in this year’s work and 
of this twenty-six not ten are found in the 
course. So out of the total vote last year of 
526, 496 of the teachers voted to continue the 
extension work for credit leading toward their 
academic degrees. 

So this is the answer of the teacher from 
her own volition, having a free choice for the 
work to be continued, with a perfect, frank 
position taken by myself and the Board of 
Education to consider fully the requests of 
the teaching corps. So this is sufficient an- 
swer to the question—what is the cumulative 
reaction?—entered in per cent it is 526-4/526 
or near enough to 100 per cent that I may say 
that we are unanimously in favor of continu- 
ing and augmenting, enriching, and at the 
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same time definitely appropriating our teacher 
training work of the future. 


III. PLAN oF CLASS ORGANIZATION 


1. Our plan of organizing of classes up to 
and including the present moment has been 
in the hands of the teaching corps, very large- 
ly organized to suit their needs; and the needs 
divide the problem into two parts—first, a 
group of teachers desiring help in their teach- 
ing processes and taking as a secondary con- 
sideration credits that the course may carry 
without any definite organization of the work 
leading toward a degree; second, a group that 
has, through the University of Pittsburgh and 
Pennsylvania State College, organized their 
work in more or less of an academic order, 
leading toward the degrees which they seek. 
The latter group is coming to include the 
larger part of the first group and we are find- 
ing it possible to meet our needs in the pro- 
fessional way and at the same time have some 
method of the organization of the work lead- 
ing toward the academic degree. 

2. Our method of organization has been: 
first, to find out what the teachers would de- 
sire; second, to find out what the colleges are 
in a position to offer; third, to submit to the 
teachers the offerings which the colleges have 
given for their reaction and then to report 
back to the colleges conditions which must 
be met that such classes which were not noted 
at first might be formed. 

3. Now, a third organization of these classes 
will be that of extreme professional or peda- 
gogical requirement such as we had in our 
curriculum study when it becomes necessary 
to devote a year or two years or even longer 
to the study of any particular project. This 
type of class organization will be met by the 
assignment of the work to a sufficient number 
of the teachers as a second or additional sub- 
ject rather than an institute-substitute subject. 

4. Our regulations require each teacher to 
take one two-credit subject during each year 
and she may take three subjects. This regula- 
tion is flexible, many of our people take four 
courses during the school term, and added to 
this is Saturday work and vacation work. So 
it becomes possible for a teacher to make 
twelve or sixteen credits each year, and in the 
six years she can cover the requirements in 
either group above stated. 

5. Of course our entire teaching force are 
taking the work. There are at present 507 in 
our local teacher organization and there are 
116 non-resident teachers whose work is dis- 
tributed over the program. I find by a count 
by 50’s and 100’s of the entire group that 
about one in each four or five of the teachers 
is taking two or three subjects; non-residents, 
many of them, taking three, so that in the total 
registration of 623 the number of two-credit 
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courses being pursued is approximately 800 or 
the result of the extension classes of this term 
will be around 1,600 credits, first semester; 
the second semester will be less than that, but 
one year to another it has averaged approxi- 
mately 2,000 to 3,000 credits earned by the 
teaching corps in this center toward their 
academic degrees. 


IV. EFFecT OF WorK IN TEACHER TRAINING 


The measure of the improvement of the 
teaching staff in its teaching ability can only 
be given in the personal equation, the judgment 
of the supervisors, the superintendent, the 
principal of the school, combined in a meager 
No scientific 
system has been applied and only personal 
opinions can be given and I am willing to state 
my own.. 

My personal opinion is that the work, in the 
main, has been elected by the teachers that 
relates as nearly as possible to that which they 
are teaching, that in many instances the 
teacher has taken into the class her teaching 
problem and that the supervisor or instructor 
in the extension work has visited the teacher 
in her classroom and together they have dis- 
cussed these problems at the meeting of the 
class in such a manner that the work being 
done, the problems being met today, are being 
analyzed from more points of attack by differ- 
ent people than we have ever been able to se- 
cure in any other method of teacher training; 
and, in my judgment, if such an organization 
could be carried on extensively with the proper 
guidance and support from the principal, su- 
pervisor, and superintendent, that there would 
be no teacher training force yet applied that 
could, in any way, measure up with this type 
of work. I would rather have one year of 
this type of training for our teachers in ser- 
vice than any single year in institutions of 
college grade giving professional training; and 
this because it is the real problem and not the 
theoretical one, it is personal attack and not 
academic attack. The proof of the value of 
method or suggestion is immediately evident 
and gives to the teacher an increment of 
strength that otherwise cannot be given be- 
cause it is definite, personal knowledge through 
experience. 


V. MEASURE OF RESULTS IN TERMS OF CREDITS 


1. Each teacher who has been in our corps 
during the past six years must have 12 credits 
or 180 hours, and by units of salary increment 
(240 hours) it measures as follows: 


240 hours 480 hours 720 hours 960 hours A.B. M.A. 
160 W7 42 23 16 4 


2. Equivalents 
In general a teacher holding a normal diplo- 
ma earned by presenting a four-year high 
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school course and completing a two-year nor- 
mal school course may so select her work as 
to entitle her to a B. S. degree with 960 hours 
credit. If she desires specific qualifications in 
her particular line of teaching, the exact re- 
quirements for 2 baccalaureate degree may 
not be met. The same principle holds for a 
person with a B. S. or A. B. working toward 
an M. A. So we give the normal diploma plus 
960 hours the value of a bachelor’s degree; 
and the bachelor degree plus 720 hours the 
equivalent of an M. A. degree. 

In teacher training the equivalent is often 
to be preferred to the degree. 

8. Graduate Center 

Only a few teachers holding a bachelor’s 
degree work for definite M. A. requirement 
and of course still a smaller number work 
for a Ph.D. degree. ; 

The University of Pittsburgh in connection 
with the Junior College has established a 
graduate center in our school and work taken 
in this center is campus requirement. This 
provision gives graduate students faculty ad- 
visors and direction by the Deans of the Uni- 
versity in thesis writing and academic organi- 
zation in all degree work. 


VI. Cost oF TEACHER TRAINING 


1. The cost to the teacher 

The cost to the teacher depends on the num- 
ber of courses she takes in a year. She may 
take three during the session of the school 
year. 

The institute-substitute course is free. One 
of the three courses is provided by the Board 
of Education. Additional course costs each 
teacher from seven dollars to ten dollars per 
credit. No teacher is required to take an ad- 
ditional course. She may teach and without 
expense earn a degree. 

2. The cost to the city 

a. Iam including a statement for the school 
year 1927-1928 which gives the cost to the 
_city, after the amount of money received from 
those who paid for the course had been de- 
ducted: 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF INSTITUTE-SUBSTITUTE 

CouRSES, 1927-1928 
Total Expenses— er eo 
University of Pittsburgh $3,165 00 
2,766 40 


Pennsylvania State College 
Indiana State Teachers College. . 280 00 


$6,211 40 
Dr. Barnes’ Courses 906 75 
P. S. E. A. Dues 525 00 


~ $7,643 15 


b. From the above it will be noted that 
the Board of Education, in addition to paying 
for the institute-substitute course, also pays 
the State Education Association fees and ex- 
penses of delegates to the annual meeting. 

c. For the year 1927-1928 there were 525 
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teachers. If the old type of teachers’ insti- 
tute had been given, the cost to the city would 
have been 525 x $20 or $10,500. Under the 
institute-substitute plan the total cost was 
$7,643.15 or a net saving to the city of $2,- 
856.85. We submit that with a saving of one- 
fourth in cost, we are adding three-fourths in 
efficiency. 
VII. List oF SUBJECTS 

from which courses may be elected. Teachers 
are requested 

a. To hold to a sequence in each subject 
by electing courses in the numeral order; 

b. To keep work balanced so as to meet the 
requirements for degree and give best articu- 
lation with teaching problems. 





Williamsport High Publishes 
Verse Book 


A collection of student verse covering the 
poetic work of the last eight years in Wil- 
liamsport High School was published on De- 
cember 19 by the English department. 

This attractive brochure of forty-four pages 
contains sixty-six poems varying in merit but 
all showing a sincerity and beauty of expres- 
sion quite typical of the best poetry being 
written by high school students throughout 
the country. Some of the poems, such as 
“Trade Winds,” “Lonely Things,” “Changel- 
ing,” “Yellow Curtains,” and “My Soul” are 
particularly beautiful, but the whole booklet 
is excellent in both format and contents. 

The journalism class in the school, under 
the supervision of Miriam Wendle, under- 
took the working up of the book and the sell- 
ing of it. The main preliminary work was all 
done by a group of high school students work- 
ing also under Miss Wendle. 

Three days after the book had been pub- 
lished the printer’s bill of $1385 had been paid 
and there was a substantial and growing sur- 
plus in the treasury. 

Other schools may find in this project a 
suggestion for stimulating interest in creative 
work. 





Pennsylvania Day 


MARCH 4 


Pennsylvania Day, March 4, is a time for 
special emphasis on the aims and ideals of the 


founder of Pennsylvania. The Peace Com- 
mittee of the Religious Society of Friends of 
Philadelphia and vicinity, 304 Arch Street, is 
preparing material about William Penn and 
his “Holy Experiment” and offers to help 
schools to arrange an interesting program for 
the celebration of the day. 
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PLATFORM 


Pennsylvania State Education Association 


I 
We believe that the best interests of public education will be served by the crea- 
tion of a National Department of Education with a Secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet. I 


We favor an amendment to our State Constitution providing that the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction shall be elected by the State Council of Education. 


III 
We advocate the ideal of four years of professional training above a four-year 
high school course, the A.B. degree or its equivalent, as the minimum goal of 
professional training for all public school teachers in the commonwealth. 


IV 
We advocate the ideal of five years of professional training above a four-year 
high school course, the A.M. degree or its equivalent, as the minimum goal of 
professional training for all junior and senior high school teachers in the Com- 
monwealth. V 


We stand for a single salary schedule which will give equal pay for equal service 
for all public school teachers based upon similar training and experience. 


VI 
We believe that the best interests of the pupils in our public schools will be served 
by granting teachers a leave of absence periodically for study or travel. 


VII 
We believe that, in order to raise the general level of the personnel of the teach- 
ing profession, entrants to the teacher-training institutions should be scientifically 
selected. VIII 


We advocate immediate legislation which will give teachers civil service protec- 
tion in their work by the enactment of a sane and all-inclusive tenure act. 


IX 
We feel that the teacher should receive full compensation for a reasonable length 
of time in all cases of personal illness and for absence due to death or quarantine 
in the immediate family. x 


We believe that, in justice to the pupils in fourth class districts, salary incre- 
ments comparable to those now given teachers in districts of other classes should 
be given their teachers. XI 


We urge that kindergartens be provided for little children of pre-school age 
wherever there are sufficient pupils to warrant this service. 

XII 
We pledge ourselves to work for adequate and equitable financial support of 
public education. 
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Group Insurance 


The House of Delegates of the P. S. E. A. 
at the Reading Convention adopted a resolu- 
tion dealing with group insurance. Briefly, it 
provided for the appointment of a committee 
to investigate the need for and the advisability 
of making group life insurance policies avail- 
able for members of the Association. 

I am aware that these activities of the As- 
sociation may stimulate the activities of those 
interested in selling different kinds of insur- 
ance. Reports have already come to me of 
companies pressing their claims in individual 
cities with groups of teachers. Frankly, I feel 
that the interests of members of the profes- 
sion can best be served if local action regard- 
ing various kinds of insurance be deferred 
until such a time as the committee, which is 
now actively at work on the task assigned to 
it, can make a full report and recommendations 
for the best interests of the profession as a 
whole. 

C. R. Foster, President 





Association Activities 
LioyD MIFFLIN MEMORIAL HoME FOR TEACHERS 


Association affairs, particularly those relat- 
ing to teacher-welfare, have been moving rap- 
idly the past few weeks under the guidance of 


President C. R. Foster. On January 24, he 
held a conference at P. S. E. A. Headquarters 
with Doctor Houston Mifflin; the executor of 
his will, Roy K. Garber, president of the Cen- 
tral National Bank, Columbia; and J. E. Senft, 
attorney, Columbia, regarding the proposed 
bequest of Doctor Mifflin of Norwood and 
Cloverton as the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home 
for Teachers. Other participants in the con- 
ference were: Paul E. Witmeyer, Columbia; 
E. C. Broome, Philadelphia; Robert E. Lar- 
amy, Altoona; and H. E. Gress, Lancaster. 
At the close of the conference, President Fos- 
ter said to Doctor Mifflin, “On behalf of our 
Association I want to thank you for this fine 
gift—a wonderful thing, a great memorial to 
yourself and to your brother.” 


FORMER TEACHERS 


On February 2, the Committee on Former 
Teachers met in the conference room with all 
members present or accounted for and adopted 
the following program of action: 

1. Secure, if possible, accurate data regard- 
ing the actual financial conditions of the for- 
mer teachers who claim they are in financial 
need. 

2. Verify the reports regarding health 
and financial conditions through the local su- 
perintendent of schools or the president of the 
local branch of the P. S. E. A. 
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8. Confine the welfare work of the Asso- 
ciation to those who taught fifteen years or 
more in Pennsylvania prior to 1919. 

4. Secure, if possible, an estimate of the 
need of former teachers according to their 
present standard of living. 

5. Make the State Retirement formula the 
basis of distributing financial relief. 

6. Aim to pay an annuity to needy cases 
to the amount of $12 a month (the median 
pension under the Barr Bill) and then add to 
it if the circumstances warrant such additions 
as authorized by this Committee and as the 
welfare fund will permit. 

The Executive Secretary reported the fol- 
lowing contributions already received to the 
Welfare Fund: 


Cheesman A. Herrick, Philadelphia (Girard) $10 00 
J. Peterson Ryder, Philadelphia (Drexel)... 5.00 
Grace A. McClellan, Home for Training in 

Speech of Deaf Children, Philadelphia... 5 00 
U. G. Palmer, Verona 
Weir C. Ketler, Grove City 
Mrs. Grace E. Steadman, Mansfield 
J. W. Potter, Carlisle 
Mary I. Jennings, Mahanoy Twp. ........ 37 00 

$111 50 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


On January 26, the 1929 Executive Council 
met at Headquarters with a 100 per cent at- 
tendance. For complete personnel, see the 
mast-head, page 407. 


President Foster reported the desire of 
Doctor Houston Mifflin to deed to the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association his home 
in Columbia for a home for the teachers of 
Pennsylvania. The property consists of twenty- 
seven acres with a stone house, Norwood; a 
frame house of seventeen rooms, Cloverton; 
a two-story studio; a tenant house; and farm 
buildings. The Executive Council voted to 
accept the gift in accordance with the conclu- 
sions reached in the conference January 24. 

The further order of business was as 
follows: 


1. Relief of Former Teachers.—The Execu- 
tive Council approved, H. B. No. 1 by Hon. 
Aaron B. Hess, Speaker of the House, which 
amends the Public School Employees Act so 
as to compensate former teachers who are not 
now beneficiaries of that Act. 


2. Group Insurance.—Authorized the Presi- 
dent to appoint a sub-committee of the Execu- 
tive Council to investigate propositions for 
group insurance and to report to the Execu- 
tive Council. Pa 

38. Retirement Plan for the Association’s 
Employees.—The director of research present- 
ed the details of the proposition of the N. E. A. 
to extend the retirement benefits of its staff 
to the staffs of State Education Associations. 
Doctor Uel W. Lamkin, president of the N. E. 
A., has called a conference of presidents and 
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executive secretaries of State Education As- 
sociations during the Cleveland meeting of the 
N. E. A. Department of Superintendence to 
consider this plan along with some other major 
proposals. 

4. Committee on Revision of the Constitu- 
tion of the P. S. E. A—Approved the sugges- 
tion of the President to appoint a committee 
to suggest needed changes in the constitution. 


5. Convention Districts—Agreed that the 
scope of convention districts be enlarged and 
that their development be encouraged. 

6. Research Policy—Approved the new 
policy in research—teacher problems: group 
insurance, teachers’ home, welfare work, de- 
velopment of convention districts, tenure, and 
the compilation of factual data regarding sal- 
ary schedules, compensation during periods of 
personal illness or when death occurs in the 
immediate family, teacher turnover, teaching 
load, employment of married female teachers, 
establishment of professional libraries for 
teachers, methods of receiving salary pay- 
ments, recreational life of teachers, financial 
support of education, and teacher training ex- 
tension. 

7. Report of the Executive Secretary.— 
Accepted a seven-page report dealing with the 
following items: 

a. Membership.—The paid membership in 
the P. S. E. A. from December 15, 1927 to De- 
cember 15, 1928 was 58,324, which is 99 per 
cent of the 59,070 certificated public school 
teachers of the State for the school year 1927- 
1928. Our membership in the N. E. A. on 
January 1, 1929 was 19,316, of whom 147 are 
life members. 

b. The Pennsylvania School Journal_—Be- 
ginning with the September, 1928 number of 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL , JOURNAL each 
monthly issue has consisted of 64,000 copies. 


ec. Summary of cost of Reading Conven- 
ion: 


Cost to date $3,946 13 
Receipts: 


Commercial exhibits $1,417 50 
Advertising in Convention Issue .. 795 00 
2,212 50 


Net cost $1,733 63 


d. Financial report for the period Decem- 
ber 16, 1928-January 18, 1929: 


December 15, 1928, Balance in Bank 
RECEIPTS 


$23,280 73 


Advertising ; 

Membership Dues 

Subscriptions 

Rent 

Interest on Daily Balances 
Reading Commercial Exhibits .... 
Research Tests 

Miscellaneous 


PNAM PED 


00 
$16,127 25 
$39,407 98 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


ExpENDITURES 
$365 02 
2,337 37 


1. General Control 
2. Personal Service (Salaries) 
3. Association Activities: 
1, PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JournaL 
Printing & Mailing... 
Pa. Edcl. Review 


$3,394 93 


— $6,879 93 
2. Convention Districts 
Central 
Conf. of Presidents... 

119 83 

3. State Meetings 
Reading Convention 
4. Committees 
Tenure 
State Subsidies 
Legislative 


3,007 61 


5. Dues to other organizations 
Hbg. Chamber of Commerce 
6. Former Teachers’ Relief 00 
———— $10,523 03 
476 59 
20 00 


4. Permanent Headquarters 
5. Miscellaneous 


$13,722 01 
$25,685 97 


$39,407 98 


January 18, Balance 


8. Budget for 1929. 
Jan. 18, 1929, Balance on hand in current fund $25,685 97 


EstIMATED RECEIPTS 


. Membership Dues $58,000 00 

. State Appropriations: 

For distribution of PENNSYLVANIA 
ScnHoot Journat to Secretaries 
of School Boards 

. Advertising: 

PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JouRNAL.. 
. Subscriptions to the Journal .... 
. Interest: 

Interest on Treasurer’s Daily Bal- 
ances 00 

. Rent 00 

. Commercial Exhibits: 

New Castle Convention 00 

. Miscellaneous 00 

$106,500 00 


$132,185 97 


35,000 
1,500 


EstiMaTED ExPENDITURES 


1. General Control 
Traveling Expenses: 
Executive Council .. 
Ex. Sec’y and Asst. 


$2,000 00 
1,600 00 
— $3,600 
Freight, express and drayage.. 60 
Office Equipment 1,000 
Postage 1,200 
Printing and Stationery 1,200 
Supplies, office & addressograph 1,000 
Telephone and telegraph 275 00 
$8,335 00 
2. Personal Service (Salaries) 
. Executive Secretary 
. Research Director 
. Assistant Editor .. 
Increment Aug. 
to Dec. 31, 5 mo. 
at $12.50 


. Secretary 
Increment 


. Asst. to Director 
of Research 
Increment, Sept. 1 
to Dec. 31, 4 mo. 
at $10.00 


. Stenographer 
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7. Stenographer $1,200 00 

Increment ........ 120 0 
$1,320 

8. Stenographer 960 

9. Addressograph Clerk 1,440 00 
Increment 

—————__ 1,560 

10. Mailing List Clerk 1,200 00 
Increment 20 

11. Additional 

12. Treasurer 


$31,422 50 
3. Association Activities 
1. PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JouRNAL $45,000 
2. Convention Districts: 
Annual Conference of 
Presidents 
District Meetings... 


3. State Meetings: 
New Castle Convention 
4. National Meetings: 
Cleveland 
tion 
*Atlanta Convention, 
Delegates Expenses.. 
Headquarters 


4,000 
20 


5. Committees: 
Association Depts. for 
incidentals, 11 at $50 550 
Legislation 
Necrology 
Permanent 
DR PRBS. i050 6s 
Professional Ethics. . 
Research 
Retirement 
Study of State Sub- 
sidies 
Tenure 
Women’s 
Council 


Legislative 


3,180 00 
. Dues to other organizations: 
Nat. Education Assn. $100 00 
Service Bureau of 
State Education 
Assns. 
Hbg. 
Commerce 
Edcl. Press Assn. of 
America 
National Org. of Sec- 
retaries of 
Edcl. Assns. 
Women’s Legislative 
Council 
World Federation of 
Edcl. Assns. 
345 00 
4,000 00 
———— $70,425 00 


7. Former Teachers, Relief 


4. Insurance and Bonds 
Treasurer of Permanent 
$25,000 
State Workmen’s Insurance 
Public Liability $10,000 


*Basis for Atlanta Delegates’ Expenses 

Fare Hbg. to Atlanta . 

Half-fare, return 

$41 12 

Pullman: 

Seat, Hbg. to Washington 

Lower Berth, Washing- 

ton’ to Atlanta 


16 96 
30 00 


$88 08 
$3,611 28 
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5. Permanent Headquarters 
Maintenance and Re- 
pairs 
Fire Protection appar- 


Janitor Service 
Light and Power 


$3,890 00 
6. Research 2,000 00 
7. Retirement Contribution for Association Em- 
ployees 
8. Miscellaneous 
Advertising PennsyLtvanta ScHoot JourNAL 
in Standard Rate & Data Service 


1,500 00 


$117,700 30 


Unassigned Balance $ 14,485 67 


The budget was approved as submitted. 


9. The Cleveland Convention.—The Penn- 
sylvania Dinner will be held Tuesday evening, 
February 26, at 6:00 o’clock in the Georgian 
Room, Parlor Floor, Hotel Cleveland, during 
the meeting of the N. E. A. Department of 
Superintendence. 

Rollo G. Reynolds, Director Horace Mann 
School, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has been invited to be the one speaker of the 
evening. 

The platform guests will be past presidents 
of the P. S. E. A. and the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

The ten-piece orchestra playing in the main 
dining room of the Hotel Cleveland will fur- 
nish music for the dinner by means of an am- 
plifier connected with the Georgian Room. 

10. The Atlanta Convention.—Hotel reser- 
vations have been made for all Pennsylvania 
State Delegates at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. 
If any delegate wishes additional accommoda- 
tions he should communicate at once with the 
Executive Secretary. 


Delegates may go by rail, auto, boat, or 
plane. They may go direct or they may cir- 
cumnavigate the globe. The allowance for 
expenses will be the same. 


11. The New Castle Convention.—The 
President stated that he and the Executive 
Secretary had visited New Castle and found 
the proposed set-up there to be an ideal one. 
Most of the meetings, except the House of 
Delegates, will be held in the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral, which is located in the center of 
town. The House of Delegates will be held in 
the Senior High School just three blocks 
away from the Cathedral. 

Hotel Castleton will be headquarters hotel 
at which reservations have been made for the 
Executive Council. 

A special feature will be the Pennsylvania 
Luncheon to be held Friday, December 27, at 
12:00 o’clock noon in the banquet hall of the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral. The banquet hall will 
accommodate 2,800 people at one seating. This 
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NEW ELEMENTARY LATIN 


Revised Edition 
by ULLMAN & HENRY 


This is a thorough revision of the successful ELEMENTARY LATIN. This 
new edition does not in any way replace the former book; it fills very different needs. 
In this book, the subjunctive mood has been lifted out, postponed for second year work. 
New features include: greater variety of drill exercises; the transfer of reading exer- 
cises from a separate section to the lessons themselves; new reading material; larger 
type and new illustrations. It meets the recommendations of the Classical Investigation, 
and the new requirements of the College Entrance Examination Board. In press. 


PROGRESS TESTS IN LATIN GRAMMAR 


LATIN by H. C. ELMER 
by ULLMAN & SMALLEY 


These tests provide an accurate check on the 
pupil’s progress in the essentials of the language, 
showing both him and the teacher what weaknesses come your grammar because I feel that we have 
should be overcome. Seven of the commonest types been hampered by rules that are needlessly compli- 
of tests are included. Every ability necessary for d 7 ‘ if 
mastering language technique is tested. In pad cated or inconsistent or even totally unnecessary 


I 
form. $0.84. says one teacher. $1.48 


This grammar has been made expressly for high 
schools and the first two years in colleges. ‘‘I wel- 


The Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















TWIN SERIES i The Universal Speller 


of TEACH—TEST—STUDY PLAN 
Geographical Readers gives 100% mastery and saves time 


Dutch Twins Primer I —by teaching each new word before testing 
Siti Petes * 2 —by sifting out “demons” for individual 


tud 
Dutch Twins III — 


Japanese Twins IV Actual tests in a number of schools show 
an increase of 8% to 10% in efficiency over 


iss Twi IV 
oe pe methods now in use. 


Filipino Twins Vv 

Irish Twins Vv THE UNIVERSAL SPELLING 
Italian Twins Vv TABLET 

Mexican Twins Vv 

Scotch Twins VI 
Belgian Twins VII 

French Twins VII es Send now for examination copies 


Prepared especially for use with this new 
method. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 














Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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luncheon will take the place of a general ses- 
sion. One speaker of outstanding ability will 
be secured. The New Castle High School or- 
chestra will play for the luncheon. 
Nine hotels and a large number of private 
homes will take care of room accommodations. 
A detailed time schedule, with the following 
plan, was presented: 
December 26, Thursday— 
2:00 Departments 
4:00 House of Delegates 
7:15 General Session 
December 27, Friday— 
9:30 House of Delegates 
Sections 
Round Tables 
12:00 Association Luncheon 
2:30 Departments 
Sections 
Round Tables 
7:15 General Session 


A set of policies, including Principles of 
Program Making, Function of Programs, 
Speakers, and Procedure, which was used by 
the previous Executive Council, was read and 
adopted. 

12. Adjournment.—At 12:10 noon the Ex- 
ecutive Council adjourned to meet at the call 
of the President. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 





The Geneva Meeting 


Geneva has been called a World Capital 
of Human Affairs and it well deserves this 
title for here are found forty organizations 
working on problems which have for their 
ultimate goal the peace of the world. Beauti- 
fully situated on Lake Leman at the foot of 
the Swiss Alps with snow-capped Mont Blanc 
in the distance, it is fitting that Geneva should 
have been chosen as the home of the League 
of Nations bringing to the city each year 
representatives of fifty-two nations. 

Here in this charming capital the World 
Federation of Education Associations will 
hold its biennial convention next summer from 
July 25 to August 4. Reports from the vari- 
ous countries give evidence of great interest 
in the Geneva meeting. The program will in- 
clude general sessions besides many social 
functions and entertainments. 

Teachers should avail themselves of this 
unusual opportunity to take part in a great 
international gathering by planning a Euro- 
pean trip which will include a visit to Geneva 
during the world conference.—News Bulletin, 
Department of Classroom Teachers, N. E. A. 
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Committee Appointments 


President C. R. Foster announces the fol- 
lowing appointive committees for 1929: 


I. Former Teachers 
(Authorized by House of Delegates) 
Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, Philadelphia 
P. D. Blair, Meadville 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 
Robert E. Laramy, Altoona 
Maude E. Milholland, Pittsburgh 
Mrs. Grace E. Steadman, Mansfield 
A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 


II. Teachers Home 

(Authorized by House of Delegates) 
Robert E. Laramy, Chairman, Altoona 
Dallas W. Armstrong, Lock Haven 
Lillian M. Dannaker, Chester 
Wilmer G. Dugan, Greensburg 
Marguerite M. Elder, Pittsburgh 
Carl Millward, Milton 
Mrs. Grace S. Perham, Gravity 
Anna W. Walker, Philadelphia 
Paul E. Witmeyer, Columbia 


III. Group Insurance 
(Authorized by House of Delegates) 
(Sub-committee of the Executive Council) 
Charles S. Miller, Chairman, Latrobe 
Angela Blewitt, Scranton 
Jessie Scott Himes, Lock Haven 
M. B. Horner, Washington 
Elmer G. Mallory, Masontown 
H. G. Parkinson, State College 


IV. General Research and Editorial Policy of 
Research Publications 
Joseph F. Noonan, Chairman, Mahanoy City 
T. S. Davis, Hollidaysburg 
James C. Miller, Philadelphia 
Robert M. Northup, Scranton 
U. G. Palmer, Verona 
Ralph F. Smith, Reading 


V. Committee on Revision of Constitution 
Joseph F. Noonan, Chairman, Mahanoy City 
Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg 
Roland Deevers, Pittsburgh 
H. W. Dodd, Allentown 
Henry Klonower, Harrisburg 
Milton D. Proctor, Uniontown 


VI. Women’s Legislative Council 
(P. S. E. A. Representative) 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 


VII. Committee on Tenure 
Albert L. Rowland, Chairman, Elkins Park 
A. P. Diffendafer, Nanticoke 
Florence M. Franklin, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh 
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James R. Gilligan, Dunmore 
Anna W. Walker, 5732 Spruce St., Philadel- 
phia 
VIII. Committee on Credentials 
(Appointed by the President) 
M. S. Bentz, Chairman, Ebensburg 


Martha E. Britton, Meadville 
Bertha Obermeyer, Altoona 





Pennsylvania Inter-High School 
Literary, Debate, and 
Musical League 


At the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State League held on Thursday, December 27, 
during the P. S. E. A. Convention at Reading, 
R. B. Taylor, director of secondary educa- 
tion at Norristown, was elected president to 
succeed T. T. Allen of East Stroudsburg, and 
Arthur Gilmore of California State Teachers 
College succeeds I. C. Keller as director of the 
southwestern section. Dr. Keller’s work was 
exceptionally well done last year, but his plans 
for the present year require all of his time at 
the college. William M. Davidson of Pittsburgh 
succeeds Orton Lowe of the Committee on 
Awards and Credentials. 

The final State contest this year will be 
held at Harrisburg, May 24. The final State 
contest in 1930 will be held at the University 
of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. In 1931 the 
final State contest will be held at Pittsburgh 
and thereafter rotating in that order between 
the three cities. 

The recognition given the League by the 
University of Pennsylvania is highly appreci- 
ated all over the state of Pennsylvania and 
particularly by the high schools of eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Over three-fourths of all the counties of the 
State are now actively participating in the 
work of the League. The exact number of high 
schools is not yet fully determined but prob- 
ably above six hundred. 





National Geographic 
Magazine 
The National Geographic Society has collect- 
ed a limited number of back copies of the 
Geographic of special value to schools, which 
will be delivered upon requisition of the super- 


intendent or principal. The packets contain 
ten copies each of the Geographic and will 
cost the recipient only the 50 cents of han- 
dling and carriage. The 50 cents must ac- 
company the order, and teachers must indicate 
Plainly their school and teaching position be- 
cause these copies are made available only for 
schools. Orders may be sent to J. R. Hilde- 
brand, Chief of School Service, National Geo- 
graphie Society, Washington, D. C 
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William John Cooper 
UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


William John Cooper of Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, was appointed in January, 1929, to be 
United States Commissioner of Education in 
the Department of the Interior, to succeed 
John James Tigert, who resigned in August 
to become president of the University of 
Florida. 

Dr. Cooper, who was born in 1882, was en- 
gaged in educational work in his native state 
for twenty-three years before going to Wash- 
ington as Commissioner. He received his 
schooling in the public schools of Red Bluff, 
California, and earned the degrees of bachelor 
of arts and master of arts in the University 
of California. After serving in various ca- 
pacities as teacher, principal, and research 
worker, Dr. Cooper was elected in 1921 as 
superintendent of schools at Fresno, which 
position he retained until 1926 when he was 
called to leadership of the schools in San 
Diego. He remained in San Diego one year 
before his appointment by Governor Young to 
be state superintendent of public instruction. 
The Governor at that time declared that the 
schools of the state of California were to have 
as their new leader a man “justly regarded 
as one of the ablest among the younger edu- 
cators in the United states.” 





They Surely Do 


“When do the leaves begin to turn?” 
“The night before exams start.” 
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Northeastern Convention 
District, P. S. E. A. 


SUNBURY, MARCH 8 AND 9 


The annual meeting of the Northeastern 
Convention District of the P. S. E. A. will be 
held in Sunbury, Friday and Saturday, March 
8 and 9. The executive committee of the asso- 
ciation met in Scranton January 12 to make 
arrangements for the programs of the differ- 
ent departments. 

The following speakers have already been 
secured for the various meetings: 

David Snedden, Teachers College, Columbia 

University 
Frank Bohn, special feature writer of the 
New York Times 

Elbert K. Fretwell, Teachers College, Co- 

lumbia University 

Frederick W. Maroney, president of the 

American Physical Education Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City 

Harold Rugg, Teachers College, Columbia 

University 

The committee decided that the general ses- 
sions should be reduced to a minimum so that 
ample time may be available for discussion 
of the real problems of the various depart- 
ments. In accordance with this, the general 
program for the conference is as follows: 

Friday, March 8— 
2:00 P. M.—Departmental Meetings 
4:30 P. M.—Business Session 
7:30 P. M.—General Session 
Saturday, March 9— 
9:00 A. M.—General Session 
10:00 A. M.—Departmental Meetings 





Pittsburgh’s Curriculum 
Study 


TESTING 40,000 CHILDREN 
The current issue of the Curriculum Study 
and Educational Research Bulletin of the 
Bgard of Public Education, Pittsburgh, gives 
a complete presentation of a testing program 


involving 40,000 children. The work was un- 
der the supervision of Dana Z. Eckert. The 
Stanford Achievement Test, Advanced Exami- 
nation, Form A, was administered to the 
pupils in grades 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 of the ele- 
mentary schools, grades 7 and 8 of the Junior 
high schools, grades 7 and 8 of the trade 
schools, ‘and 431 pupils in the prevocational 
classes. 

The bulletin presents in a very complete and 
effective way the administrative phases of the 
work, the distribution of scores by grades and 
subjects, and the application of the results in 
the modification of administration and in- 
structional practices. Its completeness and 
simplicity of statement are commendable. 
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J. Nelson Mowls 


J. Nelson Mowls, who has just been pro- 
moted from high school principal to superin- 
tendent of schools of Bellevue, is a native of 
Carroll, Ohio. He received his B. S. degree in 
Education at Kent State Teachers’ College, 
Kent, Ohio, and his M. S. degree from the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Mowls came to Bellevue in July, 1926, 
after having had thirteen years experience in 
the Ohio schools. During that time he served 
in the capacity of teacher in the rural schools, 
high school teacher, and as a supervising prin- 
cipal. 

Succeeding Mr. Mowls as principal of Belle- 
vue High School is Edwin N. Schenkel, an 
instructor in history and German in the school 
for several years. 

Mr. Mowls succeeded J. Freeman Guy, who 
is now an associate superintendent in Pitts- 
burgh. 





Schoolmen’s Week and the 
Southeastern Convention 


District 


Preparations are being made to present one 
of the most outstanding programs in recent 
years during the joint sessions of Schoolmen’s 
Week and the Southeastern Convention Dis- 
trict of the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, March 18-16 inclusive. 

The personnel of the Schoolmen’s Week con- 
mittees and the officers of the Southeastern 
Convention District were published in the Feb- 
ruary number of this JOURNAL. 

The following persons have been engaged or 
have been invited to appear on one or more 
programs during the sessions: 
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C(. H. Judd, University of Chicago 

W. W. Charters, Ohio State University, Columbus 

Leonard V. Koos, Professor of Education, University 
of Minnesota 

ae Superintendent of Schools, Win- 
netka, 3 

H. D. Kitson, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Judge Harry Olson, Chief Justice, Municipal Court, 
Chicago 

Carroll D. Champlin, Pennsylvania State College 

Paul Mort, Associate Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 

J. R. MeGaughy, Professor, Elementary Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

F. B. pn Professor of Education, State University 
ca) 

John K. Norton, Director of Research, National Edu- 
eation Association, Washington, 

Lois Coffey Mossman, Teachers 
University 

oR. ig Ohio State University. Columbus 

Henry Morrison, University of Chicago 


College, Columbia 


Harlan pow Director, New Jersey State Educa- 
tional Survey, Trenton 

Preston Smith, 
Nowe 


Superintendent of Schools, Bayonne, 

I. L. Kandel. International Institute, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

Frederick R. Rogers. Director, Health and Physical 
Education, Albany, N. Y. 

William G. Moorehead, Director, 
Harrisburg 

KE. F. Bradford, Director of Admissions, Cornell Uni- 
versity 

J. A. H. Keith, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction 

Provost Josiah H. Penniman, University of Pennsyi- 
vania 


Physical Education, 


One of the outstanding features of this edu- 
cational conference will be a series of eleven 
demonstration lessons. In organizing these 
lessons every effort has been made to procure 
the best available teachers and at the same 
time to set up examples of some of the most 
widely discussed problems in teaching both in 
the elementary and secondary schools: 


Demonstration Lesson—Sixth Grade English 

Demonstration Lesson—Junior High. Typical Week!y 
Guidance Period, Grade 9 

Demonstration Lesson—Seventh Grade History—Cur- 
rent Events 

Demonstration Lesson—Ninth Grade Latin 

Demonstration Lesson—First Grade Reading 

———— Lesson—Teaching of Common 
tions . 

— Lesson—Social Studies in the Twelfth 
Grade 

Demonstration Lessoen—Use Value of Reading 

Demonstration Lesson—Remedial Teaching r= Funda- 
mertals of Arithmetic, Grade 5A 

Demonstration Lesson—Map Interpretation, Grade 6 

Demonstration Lesson—Development of Appreciation 
of Famous Paintings, Grade 8 


Frac- 


The outstanding topics for the program are 
as follows: 


State School Finance 

Athleties in the Secondary Schools 

Junior High School 

Teacher Tenure in Pennsylvania 

Administration Program 

Elimination of Waste or Economies in Education 

Educational Measurement programs—Reading and 
Arithmetic 

Consolidation and Transportation 

Supervision in Rural School 

Guidance Program 

Ability lower in the High School 

Coordination of Secondary Schools and Colleges 

Problem eases in the Junior High School 

Pupil Failures in the High Schools 

Mastery Technique in Teaching 

Southeastern Convention District Programs 

Recent Tendencies in Primary Education 
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Individual Instruction in the Elementary and Junior 
High School 

English Instruction in Elementary Schools 

Improvement of Instruction in the Elementary Schools 

Teaching of Reading 

Teaching of Arithmetic 

Socialization of the Elementary School 

Elementary School Curriculum 


The University will put forth every effort 
to act as host to the visiting school people 
from Pennsylvania and adjoining states, as 
has been its custom during the past fifteen 
years. 





William C. Graham 


William C. Graham, the new superintendent 
of Wilkinsburg schools, was born in Elizabeth 
Township, Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, 
February 15, 1873. His parents later moved to 
Connellsville, where his father died. His 
mother then moved to Mt. Pleasant. 

Mr. Graham received his elementary and 
secondary education in the schools of Mt. Pleas- 
ant and the Western Pennsylvania Classical 
and Scientific Institute. In 1893 he entered 
Tarkio College, Missouri, from which he 
graduated in 1897. He then went to Colorado, 
where he taught school for four years. He 
was married in 1901 and returned to Penn- 
sylvania where he taught for two years in But- 
ler County. In 1903 he was elected principal 
of the Wilkinsburg High School. This position 
he held until January 1, 1929, when he was 
elected as superintendent of the Wilkinsburg 
Public Schools to succeed William H. Martin 
who died December 25, 1928. In 1912 Mr. Gra- 
ham received his master’s degree from the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Graham has been president of the fol- 
lowing educational organizations: Western 
Pennsylvania Inter-Scholastic Athletic League; 
Upper Ohio Valley Secondary Schools Asso- 
ciation; and the High School Section of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
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Southern Convention District 
MarcH 22 AND 23, CARLISLE, PA. 


The Southern Convention District of the P. 
S. E. A. will hold its annual meeting at Car- 
lisle, Friday and Saturday, March 22 and 23, 
in the high school building. 

There will be two general sessions: one 
Friday night at 7:30; the other Saturday 
morning from 11 to 12:30. The business meet- 
ing will occupy the latter part of the Saturday 
morning session. 

Departmental meetings and round tables 
will take place Saturday morning from 9 to 
11 o’clock. 

At the Friday meeting music will be fur- 
nished by the Carlisle High School Orchestra, 
the Junior High School Girls Chorus, and the 
High School Colored Quartette. There will be 
two speakers, both men of note. Frank Bohn, 
special feature writer for the New York 
Times, will lecture on “All the World and 
Ourselves.” William Mather Lewis, president 
of Lafayette College, will give an inspira- 
tional talk for educators. 

At the Saturday morning general session 
C. R. Foster, President of the P. S. E. A. and 
principal of the Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, will be the speaker. The Carlisle Musical 
Arts Club Quartette will furnish the music. 
A demonstration in speech defects will be pre- 
sented by Frank H. Reiter, director of special 
education, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg. 

Saturday morning from nine to eleven will 
be devoted to the departmental meetings and 
round tables. There will be six departmental 
meetings, as follows: 1. County Superinten- 
dents, 2. District Superintendents and Super- 
vising Principals, 3. Higher Education, 4. Sec- 
ondary Education, 5. Rural Schools, 6. Grade 
Schools. There will be three round tables: 
1. Health Education and Athletics, 2. Special 
Education, 3. Music. 

The general theme throughout is “Maintain- 
ing High Standards of Work on the part of the 
pupils and teachers—Quantity PLUS Quality, 
not Quantity instead of Quality.” 

The Southern Arts Association of Pennsyl- 
vania will hold joint meetings with the South- 
ern Convention District of the P. S. E. A. for 
the general sessions, and has arranged some 
very worth-while sectional meetings for art, 
agriculture, commercial work, continuation 
school, home economics, and industrial work. 
A luncheon meeting is scheduled for 12:30 
Saturday at the Molly Pitcher Hotel, Carlisle. 





Every sword has two edges and the man 
who wounds with one, wounds himself with 
the other.—Victor Hugo. 
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Atlanta Convention 


JUNE 28-JULY 4, 1929 


Many of our members in addition to ow 
forty-one official State delegates will probably 
attend the annual summer convention of the 
N. E. A. which will be held in Atlanta, Georgia, 
For some, it will be their first trip to Dixie, 
the land where friendliness is contagious. 

President Uel W. Lamkin will build the pro- 
gram around the general theme: Education 
for Character. The first general session will 
be held Friday evening, June 28. The con. 
vention will close with a patriotic session 
Thursday A. M., July 4, thus enabling those 
who contemplate summer study to reach their 
schools by the following Monday. 


All Pennsylvanians are invited to call at 
P. S. E. A. Headquarters at the Atlanta Bilt. 
more Hotel, to register, and to secure a badge. 


FARES TO ATLANTA 


Via WASHINGTON Via CINCINNATI 
Round Round 
One-way Trip One-way Trip 
$31.11 $46.67 $30.34 $45.51 
27.41 41.12 30.34 45.51 
27.87 


41.81 
31.11 46.67 28.49 42.74 
32.32 48.48 
31.66 47.49 
Pullman fares, including surcharge, from Washing. 
ton, D. C. to Atlanta, Georgia, are as follows: Lower 
berth, $7.50; upper berth, $6.00; drawing roow, 
$27.00; compartment, $21.00. 


ScHEDULES 
Lv. Harrisburg PRR.. 1:00 P.M. 5:3 
Ar. Washington PRR. 4:20 P.M. 8:5 
No. 29 


Lv. Washington So.Ry. 4:35 P.M. 9: :35 Pm. 3s 10 AM. 
Ar. Atlanta So.Ry. Ct. 9:30 A.M. 3:55 P.M. 5:40 P.M 


From 

Altoona 
Harrisburg ... 
Philadelphia... 
Pittsburgh .... 
Scranton 
Wilkes-Barre. . 


. P.M. 


N. E. A. SPECIAL FROM WASHINGTON 
The Southern Railway Company will operate 
a special train to start from Washington, D. C. 
which will make connections with trains from 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg, and _ Pittsburgh. 
Short stops may be made at Asheville and 
Chattanooga, as follows: 


. Washington.... 10:25 P. M. Wed., June 26th 

. Asheville ae . M, Thurs., June 27th 

. Asheville. Ks . M. Thurs., June 27th 

3 nee + « 5:20 A. M. Fri., Tune 28th 
uv. we, - . M. Fri., June 28th 

r. Atlanta. i : . M. Fri., June 28th 

At Asheville, a two and one-half hour sight-seeing 
auto-bus trip may be made to Biltmore Forest Estate 
and Sunset Mountain for $2. Dinner at Battery Park 
Hotel, $1.25. 

At Chattanooga, after a 75 cent breakfast at th 
Hotel Patton, an — bus trip may be made to Lookout 
Monntain for $1.5 

Members from the western part of the State may 
go throngh Pittsburgh and join the N. E. A. special 
at the national capital. 


MAMMOTH CAVE TOUR 
The Louisville and Nashville Railroad Con- 
pany offers an attractive schedule from the 
principal points in Pennsylvania through 
Pittsburgh and Cincinnati to Mammoth Cave 
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and Chattanooga. From Cincinnati the train 
will pass through the Blue Grass regions of 
Kentucky and their rolling hills to Glasgow 
Jct., where the side-trip is made to Mammoth 
Cave. A trip through this Wonder of the 
World is never to be forgotten not only be- 
cause of the natural formations requiring cen- 
turies to build but also because of its historic 
interest, salt peter being mined there during 
the Civil War. Then on through the rich agri- 
cultural section of Eastern Tennessee to Chat- 
tanooga, where a tour may be made of the Civil 
War Battlefields, Lookout Mountain, and Mis- 
sionary Ridge. 

The railroad fare for the side trip over the 
Mammoth Cave R. R., for parties of twenty- 
five or more, is $1.75 a round trip. A trip 
through the Cave including guide fees is $2 
per capita. All meals furnished at the Mam- 
moth Cave Hotel, seventy-five cents each. 


Sea TRIP 
‘The Merchants and Miners Transportation 
Company, Philadelphia offers regular service 
between Philadelphia, Savannah, and Atlanta 
at summer excursion rates of $59.10 for the 
round trip, meals and berth included. 
ScHEDULE 
Wed., June 26 : . M. 


Sat., June 29 : . M. 
Sat., June 29 : ie. 2 


Sat., June 29 $ im 


Ly. Philadelphia 
Ar. Savannah 
Ly. Savannah 
(Cent. of Ga.) 
Ar. Atlanta 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY COMPANY 


The Seaboard Air Line has inaugurated a 
new Atlanta special consisting of the latest 
steel equipment, including observation car and 
dining car service, from Philadelphia to At- 


lanta. Should the number going warrant it, 
that Company will arrange for extra cars in 
order that the Pennsylvania party may be 
kept intact. : 
SuceestivE SCHEDULES 


Ly. Harrisburg 9:20 A. M. PRR Ar. Washington 12:30 P. 
Ly. Washington 3:40 P. M. SAL Ar. Atlanta. Ga. 9:50 A. 


Returning 

ly. Atlanta 8:25 P. M. SAL Ar. 
OR 

ty. W. Phila. 12:12 P. M. PRR Ar. 

Returning 

Ly. Atlanta 8:25 P. M. SAL Ar. 


Harrisburg 7:10 P. 


Atlanta ....9:50 A. 


W. Phila ..6:52 P. 


BILTMORE HOTEL 


Reservations have been made at the Atlanta 
Biltmore Hotel for P. S. E. A. State delegates. 


EXPENSE MONEY 


Checks to cover the following items will be 
sent to State delegates early in June: 


1. Fare from home to Atlanta and return at 
the convention rate of one and a half fare 
for the round trip, e. g. Harrisburg to 
Atlanta and return 

- Pullman: 

Seat Harrisburg to Washington 
Lower berth, Washington to Aflanta. 
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Write the undersigned regarding your pref- 
erences and he will endeavor to make arrange- 
ments that will suit the majority. 

J. HERBERT KELLEY, N. E. A. State Director, 

400 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 





School Secretaries and 
Directors Meet 


The Association of School Secretaries held 
its fifteenth annual session February 5, 1929, 
in the Chestnut Street Auditorium, Harris- 
burg. The next two days the State School Di- 
rectors’ Association held its thirty-fourth an- 
nual convention there. 

D. D. Hammelbaugh, secretary-treasurer the 
past sixteen years, declined re-election and 
was presented a platinum watch in recognition 
of his efficient services. 

As the proceedings with addresses will be 
published later, we print here only the reso- 
lutions adopted, the report of the legislative 
committee, and the newly elected officers. 


REPORT OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman—School Directors: 

Your Legislative Committee, having met and 
having endeavored to separate the gold from 
the dross in educational Legislation, wish to 
present the following report: 

We are greatly pleased to find so few pro- 
posed bills already presented to the Legisla- 
ture. There is a feeling that few changes 
should be made in the code at this time. 

SB-18. An Act making it mandatory that 
the City Treasurer in third-class cities shall 
act as Treasurer of the school district at a 
salary of from $3,000 to $5,000. Your Commit- 
tee reports this bill negatively. 

HB-387. Exempting housewives from school 
taxes we believe is class legislation and un- 
constitutional. Therefore we report this bill 
negatively. 

HB-398. Relating to forest preserves or 
parks which have been or may be acquired 
from within the limits of any township or 
school district and have reduced the taxable 
property proportionately shall be compensated 
by the State at the same rate as was formerly 
collected from individual owners. This bill we 
wish to report affirmatively. 

HB-404. Creating a Normal School in Alle- 
gheny and appropriating $1,000,000 for the 
same. Feeling that there are enough Normal 
Schools to meet the State’s demands, and that 
as great numbers of graduates from them are 
without positions, it is folly to create more. 
Therefore we report this bill negatively. . 

HB-415. A Bill to make it mandatory that 
social hygiene be taught once each week in the 
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last two years of the high school course. We 
report this bill negatively. 

HB-456. A Bill to change section 401 and 
substitute “shall” for “may” compelling School 
Districts to establish and maintain a Kinder- 
garten on a petition of twenty-five parents or 
guardians. Reported negatively. 

HB-468. A Bill to increase the State ap- 
propriation for district with a true assessed 
valuation of less than $50,000 per teacher 
from 75% to 100%, and in districts of less 
than $100,000 per teacher, an increase from 
60% to 80%. Your Committee recommends an 
amendment to this Bill which would change 
the increase in a district with an assessed 
valuation of less than $50,000 to read 90% 
instead of 100%, believing that a 100% sub- 
sidy would have a tendency to decrease the 
initiative of the district itself. 

HB-477. An Act increasing the sum spe- 
cifically appropriated to the School Building 
Aid Fund from $100,000 to $500,000. We re- 
- port this with an affirmative recommendation, 
and further we would recommend that a simi- 
lar sum be set aside as an aid for districts 
who can prove to the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction that they are actually bank- 
rupt and sorely in need of funds, so that they 
may function properly. 

HB-180. A Bill providing for) a_ special 
clerk to keep records of taxable inhabitants’ 
property and transfers thereof. This is already 
provided for in section 305 of the Code, there- 
fore unnecessary, and we report it negatively. 

We recommend an Act to repeal the present 
four mill State tax on School District Bonded 
Indebtedness. 


We recommend the findings of the Com- 
mission created by the Legislature of 1927 to 
study State subsidies for public schools and 
heartily endorse the Mort Plan which grew 
out of the Commission’s Study. We pledge 
the support of the Directors’ Association to 
legislation which incorporates this plan and 
petition the General Assembly of Pennsylvania 
to enact this legislation at as early a date 
as possible. 

We recommend that this convention go on 
record as unalterably opposed to any Teacher’s 
Tenure Bill. 

We recommend that this Association vo on 
record as being heartily in favor of a proposed 
State Insurance Act to insure School Build- 
ings. 

WILLIAM H. RIDGEWAY, Chairman 


RESOLUTIONS 
z | 


WHEREAS, the Convention has been impress- 
ed with the value of School Libraries and 
School Library Work in our public schools, 
and the present inadequate provision for same. 

Resolved: That we urge upon all School 
Boards, Superintendents, and Principals, the 
importance of extending the Library System 
in our Public Schools, 
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WHEREAS, there exists in our State great 
inequality of opportunity for education of chil- 
dren in different communities. 

Resolved: That there should be found a 
method for reasonably equalizing educational 
opportunity. 


3 

WHEREAS, we believe that Vocational School 
Training is an essential factor in the contin- 
ued prosperity of our nation. 

Resolved: That we urge upon all our Edu- 
cational authorities and agencies their strong- 
est and most persistent efforts to promote 
Vocational School Training. 


4 

WHEREAS, public_sentiment on behalf of 
Education has resulted in educational and 
building programs of liberality approaching 
extravagance. 

Resolved: That we urge upon school officers 
their promise of all economy consistent with 
efficient service. 


5 

WHEREAS, the use of cigarettes by schodl 
children is found to be universally harmful 
to their progress in their studies, and is con- 
trary to the law. 

Resolved: That we urge upon school author- 
ities and public officials the enforcement of 
the law governing the sale of cigarettes. 


6 

WHEREAS, athletic activities in the public 
schools are characterized by intensive and of- 
ten injurious training of a few pupils to the 
neglect of the great majority. 

Resolved: That school athletics should be re- 
organized with a view to accomplishing the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 

T 

WHEREAS, occasional reports are coming to 
School Directors that in lines of public em- 
ployment governed by Civil Service rules this 
system of Civil Service has resulted in great 
deterioration in the quality of service, and 
WHEREAS it is proposed to extend Civil Ser- 
vice to Public School Administration. 

Resolved: That we suggest that the State 
Department of Public Instruction consider the 
advisability of having a survey made with a 
view to advising the Directors of the correct- 
ness or incorrectness of this charge against 
Civil Service. 


WHEREAS, we appreciate the present year’s 
program as one of high degree of excellence. 
Resolved: That we extend our thanks to the 

Executive Committee and to the Speakers. 
: S. R. McCuure, Chairman 


ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL BOARD SECRETARIES 


OFFICERS 
President, H. K. Berkhouse, Kane. 
Vice-President, James B. Gallagher, Greens- 
burg. 
Secretary, William H. Ridgeway, Bethayres. 
Treasurer, Floyd S. Siegfried, Wilkes-Barre. 
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StaTeE ScHOOL DirecTorS’ ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS 
President, Mrs. William Anderson, Aspinwall. 
First Vice-President, Edwin P. Young, Towanda 
Second Vice-President, R. M. Baldridge, Mc- 
Keesport. 
Third Vice-President, Mrs. Joseph Scatter- 
good, West Chester. 
Secretary, Anne C. Brenneman, Harrisburg. 


DIRECTORS 
William M. Phillips, Kingston. 
Reuben Howard, Uniontown. 
Mrs. Ida Wallace, Swissvale. 
David Miller, Allentown. 
Mrs. Warren Marshall, Swarthmore. 





The National Association of 
Penmanship Teachers and 
Supervisors 


The National Association of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors will convene in Buf- 
falo, Hotel Statler, on April 24, 25, 26. The 
program is outstanding and will arouse the 
interest of all educators in the subject of hand- 
writing. 

High lights of the convention will be ad- 
dresses by: 

James F. Hosic, professor of education, Co- 
lumbia University 

Ernest C. Hartwell, superintendent public 
schools, Buffalo, New York 

W. H. Pillsbury, superintendent public schools, 
Pelham, New York 

John G. Kirk, director commercial education, 
Philadelphia 

R. E. Wiatt, director of handwriting, Los 
Angeles Public Schools 

Harry Rockwell, president State Teachers Col- 
lege, Buffalo 

Mary Sellers, supervisor of handwriting, Dal- 
las, Texas 

Aileen Hynes, a classroom teacher in Harding 
High School, St. Paul, Minnesota will 
discuss “Problems of the Classroom 
Teacher” 

Attention is called to the fact that railroads 
are offering rates of fare and a half for round 
trip, if 150 certificates are presented at the 
meeting. Each person should see to it that he 
secures a certificate at the time of purchasing 
his railroad ticket. 

A. LucittA McCALMONT 
President, National Association of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors, 13 Elizabeth St., 
Utica, N. Y. 





Damascus, Wayne County, as the result of 
a successful bond issue election last November, 
will have a new eight-room.school this com- 
Ing summer. The building will contain an 
auditorium with a seating capacity of over 
four hundred. 
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N. E. A. Committees 


The following Pennsylvanians have been 
appointed on various N. E. A. committees: 

Appointment of Delegates and Kindred 
Questions: Joseph F. Noonan, Mahanoy City. 

Credentials Committee: J. Herbert Kelley, 
Harrisburg. . 

Committee on Ethics of the Profession: 
Denton M. Albright, Rochester; G. G. Cham- 
bers, Philadelphia; Erna Grassmuck, Indiana; 
Lilian Pierce, West Chester; Florence Tea- 
garden, Pittsburgh. 

International Relations: Julia Wade Abbot, 
Philadelphia; Helen Davidson, Pittsburgh; 
William M. Davidson, Pittsburgh; Erna Grass- 
muck, Indiana. 

Investigation of Outside Agencies: 
C. Breome, Philadelphia, Chairman. 

Legislative Commission: William M. David- 
son, Pittsburgh, Chairman; Charles S. Davis, 
Steelton; L. H. Dennis, Harrisburg; John A. 
H. Keith, Harrisburg. 

Necrology: Jo Anna Connell, Erie. 

Resolutions: M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg. 

Retirement: H. H. Baish, Harrisburg; Oli- 
ver P. Cornman, Philadelphia; John C. John- 
son, West Chester; A. F. Kemp, Reading; 
Robert E. Laramy, Altoona; Mary McAndrew, 
Carbondale; Grace G. Swan, Pittsburgh. 

Tenure: A. L. Rowland, Elkins Park, Chair- 
man; Norman W. Cameron, Chester; Irene 
C. Elliott, Slippery Rock; Jessie Gray, Phila- 
delphia; Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg; Dor- 
othy Logan, Kane; H. G. Masters, Pittsburgh. 


Edwin 





Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association Convention 


Enthusiastic preparations are being made 
for the thirty-first annual convention of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association to 
be held in the Benjamin Franklin Hotel in 
Philadelphia, March 28-30. 

Speakers of great prominence have been se- 
lected from various fields of commercial edu- 
cation, as well as education in general. Among 
the speakers on the program are Edwin C. 
Broome, superintendent of schools, Philadel- 
phia; Cheesman A. Herrick, president of Gi- 
rard College, Philadelphia; Merle Thorpe, edi- 
tor of Nation’s Business; Lee Galloway of 
New York City; Paul Lomax of New York 
University; Seth B. Carkin, president of the 
Association, Packard School, New York City; 
and John G. Kirk, director of business educa- 
tion, Philadelphia. 

The general topic of the convention this 
year is “Curriculum Making.” The general 
sessions begin at 2 P. M., Thursday, March 28. 
Thursday evening there will be a banquet and 
ball. At the banquet Charles Milton Newcomb, 
noted speaker, will deliver an address on “The 
Psychology of Laughter.” 
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The Fog Warning 


By Winslow Homer 
HENRY TURNER BAILEY 
Copyright Art Extension Socicty 


Men who follow the sea dread fog. It ob- 
scures all landmarks; it shuts out the sun, 
moon, and stars; it walls in the boat or the 
ship so that nothing can be seen in any direc- 
tion. One craft is then likely to run down 
another almost without warning. 


When a fog occurs in mid-ocean, even the 
great trans-Atlantic liners slow down, and 
blow their ship-shaking base horns every few 
minutes as a signal to other ships. They do 
not intend to ram another ship, or to be run 
into themselves. 


Some times the fog covers but a small area 
of the sea. Then it can be seen in the distance 
as a gray bank, along the horizon. Sometimes 
it “lifts,” into the upper air. Sometimes it 
“burns off,” dissipated by the hot sun. Some- 
times the whole bank moves along the sea 
driven by the wind. After a calm when the 
breeze begins to blow again, big tatters of fog 
stream out from the upper part of the bank, 
as shown in the picture. This is a warning 
that the fog is beginning to move. The omi- 
nous gray flames show to the practiced eye the 
direction the fog will take. 


Winslow Homer pictures a fisherman in a 
dory. He has caught a big halibut, and is 
rowing back to the ship which you see in the 
distance. He is probably one of several men 
returning from the fishing grounds. 


Suddenly the fog bank gives warning. The fog 
is coming. The fisherman sees its dark menace 
sweeping down upon him, threatening to 
smother him beneath its gray opaque veil. It 
is a critical time. He gauges the distance of 
the fog, its direction and speed. He sees his 
sole salvation from it in the mother ship, 
awaiting him now with sails hoisted. Can he 
reach the schooner before the fog overwhelms 
it and shuts it from sight? If he loses the 
race, he must toss for hours in his tiny craft 
upon the fog-laden waters, with no knowledge 
of where he drifts. Can he beat the fog, and 
win through to safety? Or will the fog beat 
him, and send him drifting alone across the 
vast welter of the deep? A grim race indeed 
our fisherman has before him. 

Winslow Homer saw in this anxious moment 
something beautiful. The dark green and vio- 
let of the sea, the violet and light green of the 
sky, the dull orange of the fisherman and his 
dory, the pearly white of the fish and of the 
foam, made for him a lovely harmony of colors. 

But he saw something more. He saw the 
wit and the skill of man pitted against the 
vast powers of nature, and, on the whole, suc- 
cessfully. In the age-long battle little man 
has survived, and is slowly but surely winning 
dominion over all things physical. Nature 
seems to be, at heart, on his side, and always 
gives him warning if he has the eye to see it. 
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attractive. 


celebration. Plans should include the plant- 
ing of evergreens, shade trees, shrubs, per- 
ennials, climbers, etc. Let this be the begin- 
ning of a movement that in time will make 
school properties in Pennsylvania objects of 
beauty. 





Superintendent’s Message 


March is the month which ushers in another springtime. With the advent of this 
season comes an impulse to clean up all human habitations. The 
translated into action by painting buildings, placing flowers in the windows, hanging new 
pictures, and adding such touches as will make the school, home—even the barn—more 


This is also an opportune time to begin preparations for the coming Arbor Day 


impulse should be 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
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Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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Deweend Service—. Ss. 
DIVISION I 


Normal Schools, Secondary Schools, Special and ~~ jo 
Education, Certification of Teachers, Institutes and 
Department Library 
JAMES N. RULE, Deputy ?_ 

Teacher Certification Bureau.... HENRY KLONOWER, Director 
F. MOREY, Assistant Director 
’ J. K. BOWMAN, Assistant Director 
High School Classification, W. H. we — Director 
Adult Extension Education... A. CAS Director 
. * GSS: ia” theres 
Special Education RANK H. REITER, Director 
EDNA M. KUGLER, Supervisor 
IRENE C. DEVLIN, Librarian 


Division II 


Legal ge and Services to School Districts 
M. DENISON, Deputy wo 
School Business Bureau D. E. CROSLEY, Director 
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LINDLEY H. DENNIS, Deputy Superintendent 
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J. G. PENTZ, 
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State Library and Museum 
FREDERIC A. GODCHARLES, Director 
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Pennsylvania Day 


To Superintendents of Schools: 

The 1927 Legislature passed an Act desig- 
nating the fourth day of March in each year 
as Pennsylvania Day to be celebrated with 
suitable exercises having reference to the 
granting of the charter of Pennsylvania by 
Charles II of England to William Penn, the 
founder of our Commonwealth. 

The Department has prepared a bulletin 
that contains suggestions for a Pennsylvania 
Day program, and material on the resources, 
achievements, and contributions of our State 
that can be used profitably in the different 
grades of our schools throughout the year. 

This annual celebration and a continuous 
study of the material contained in the Penn- 
sylvania Day Bulletin will do much to make 
school children and the adult population better 
acquainted with Pennsylvania’s history and 
heritage. 

Copies of the bulletin are available and may 
be had upon application to the Department. 

JOHN A. H. KEITH 





Assistant Director, Teacher 
Bureau 


The State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion has appointed Frank R. Morey, for the 
past four years supervising principal of the 
Camp Hill schools and formerly director of 
school gardens in the Department, as Assist- 
ant Director of the Teacher Bureau to succeed 
Jonas E. Wagner who was recently made Di- 
rector of Research, Statistics, and Records. 

Mr. Morey graduated at State College in 
1918, received his Master’s Degree at Columbia 
University in 1923, and did graduate work at 
that institution during the year 1923-24. His 
teaching and administrative experience covers 
that of rural school teacher, assistant county 
supervisor of vocational education, director of 
school gardens, and supervising principal. 





Scope of College Certificate 

Inquiries coming to the Teacher Bureau con- 
cerning the teaching field in which the holder of 
a College Certificate is licensed to teach makes 
it advisable to reprint*here in part for the 
information of superintendents and school ad- 
ministrators the certification regulation adopt- 
ed in 1919 by the State Council of Education, 
which has been in effect since that date. 


COLLEGE CERTIFICATE 

This certificate entitles the holder to 
teach for three years in any public high 
school of the Commonwealth the subjects 
indicated on its face, and to teach in the 
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elementary field where the applicant is the 
holder of a certificate for teaching in this 
field or has completed an approved cur- 
riculum in a school of education in prepa- 
ration for teaching in such 


Such a curriculum will be approved when the 
six semester hours of prescribed electives are 
in the field of elementary education and the six 
semester hours of practice teaching are with 
pupils of elementary school age. 

Three years of successful teaching experi- 
ence in the field in which certification is sought, 
together with a teaching rating of “middle” 
or better, may be accepted as the equivalent of 
the practice teaching requirement. 

Section 1301, School Laws of Pennsylvania, 
states as follows: 


“Every teacher in the public schools of 
this Commonwealth must hold a provision- 
al, professional, or State certificate, which 
shall set forth the branches which its hol- 
der is entitled to teach, and which shall 
be issued as herein provided; but no 
teacher shall teach in any public school in 
this Commonwealth, any branch which he 
has ma been properly certificated to 
teach.” 





Spring Arbor and Bird Day 
APRIL 12 AND 26, 1929 
The first step in the coming spring Arbor 


and Bird Day celebration will be the shipment ! 


of ornamental trees allotted to county superin- 
tendents. The Department of Forests and Wa- 
ters advises that these trees will be shipped 
by express the last week in March or the first 
week in April, depending upon the thaw, to 
the persons whose names appeared on the lists 
furnished by county superintendents. It is sug- 
gested that these persons be on the look-out 
for the trees and promptly remove them from 
the express office. As originally announced, 
the small express charge is to be paid by the 
recipient of the trees. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR PLANTING 

Doctor Illick, State Forester, suggests the 
following: 

“As soon as the trees arrive they should be 
unpacked. If they cannot be planted at once 
they should be ‘heeled-in.’ This can be done 
by digging a furrow-like trench and placing 
the trees therein and then covering the roots 
with ground that should be well packed. After 
the ground is packed around the trees they 
should be watered well. In this way the trees 
may be kept until the day of planting. 

“To plant the trees, a hole should be dug 
large enough to accommodate all the roots and 
so that they can be placed in their natural 
position. As a rule the trees should be planted 
about an inch deeper in the soil than they 
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were in the nursery. The rich top soil from 
which the sod part has been removed should 
be placed in the bottom of the hole and around 
the fine roots. In refilling the hole with ground, 
care should be taken so that the ground is well 
packed without injuring the roots so that no 
air spaces are left to cause the roots to dry 
out. The last three inches of ground can be 
thrown in rather loosely so that it will act as 
a mulch. After the tree is planted the ground 
about the roots should be well watered. 

“It will be helpful to protect the planted 
trees with stout stakes or a screening of wire. 
Stakes may be driven in the ground beside the 
trees and should be kept in place for several 
years. It may help to fasten the tree to the 
stakes with a rubber-covered wire. This will 
help hold the trees in proper position and pre- 
vent them from bending over in the wind. They 
should also be protected so that the ends of 
the branches are not broken and the shape of 
the trees destroyed. Care should also be taken 
in placing the trees so that they will have 
ample growing space.” 


OTHER SUGGESTIONS 

Programs should not be limited to the plant- 
ing of trees only. There is opportunity to or- 
ganize a community project. Patrons of the 
school may be invited to supply shrubs, climb- 
ers, perennials, etc. Teachers and school of- 
ficials should have a definite plan that may be 
amplified from year to year. Hedge fences, 
flower plots, shrub groups, are among things 
that may have a part in the scheme. Out-houses 
and other such buildings should be screened 
with tall shrubs, trees, or climbing rose bushes, 
ete. There is no limit to the possibilities in this 
movement. The March and April, 1928 ScHOoL 
JOURNALS contained valuable articles on the 
selection and planting of trees and the orna- 
mentation of school grounds. * 





Visual Aids—Projectors 

(The second of five articles on this topic) 

Last month’s article dealt with still pro- 
jectors—standards for appraising them and 
a technique for their use. School officials and 
teachers realize that a good projector is an 
essential teaching tool. The purpose of these 
articles is to make teachers acquainted with 
the values of projectors, standards for apprais- 
ing them, and a technique which will show 
when and how they should be used. 

A still projector should be a part of the 
apparatus of each school building. Every 
teacher from the kindergarten through the 
high school has a constant use for it. Rural 
schools particularly should have a good lan- 
tern. Schools not equipped with electric cur- 
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rent will find the storage battery and special 
bulb quite satisfactory. If this arrangement 
is used, it will be necessary to have dark 
curtains on the windows. Standards for evalu- 
ating projectors were published in the Febru- 
ary issue of the Journal. A list of standard 
projectors may be had upon application to 
the Department. 


SLE MATERIAL 

In the present drive to improve the quality 
of instruction in the schools of the Common- 
wealth, a projector becomes a necessary part 
of school equipment. While there are 200,000 
slides that may be procured for transportation 
charges (send to the Department for Free 
Source Folder), it is important that districts 
should possess their own collection. Free slides 
are not always available. Ownership makes 
them accessible at the very moment they are 
needed. 

Use OF SLIDE MATERIAL 

There is one guiding principle in the use 
of slides, viz., their use must be justified. 
Teachers should remember that slide material 
must have a distinct relationship to the sub- 
ject matter under consideration. 

In addition to the uses already mentioned, 
slides will serve also: 


1. To introduce pupils to new matter 

2. To arouse interest and stimulate thinking 

3. To clinch essential facts 

4, To develop ideals and create atmosphere 

5. For checking purposes and as a basis for 
testing 

6. To train pupils in expression and self- 
reliance 


STANDARDS FOR APPRAISING GLASS SLIDES 

1. Quality—Should be a good picture—clear 
and distinct in outline and details. 

2. Truthfulness—Should be authentic and 
convey accurate information. 

3. Significance—Should tend to clarify or 
amplify subject matter; should contribute to 
instruction. 

4. Attractiveness—Should have elements of 
appeal. 

5. Mechanics—Should be of standard size, 
substantially bound, and have thumb mark in 
upper right hand corner. 





Indiana Will Train Art Teachers 


The State Teachers College at Indiana has 
been authorized by the State Council of Edu- 
cation to extend its three-year curriculum in 
the field of public school art to four years, 
with the right to grant the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Public School Art to students 
who complete the requirements of this cur- 
riculum, 
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Attendance Honor Roll 


Teachers in the following counties and dis- 
tricts made it possible for their superinten- 
dents to forward all their December attendance 
reports to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion on time: 

COUNTIES 
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Adams 
Blair 
Bradford 
Cameron 
Chester 
Clarion 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Delaware 
Forest 


Abington 
Aliquippa 
Allentown 
Altoona 
Ambridge 
Archbald 
Arnold 
Ashland 
Ashley 
Bangor 
Beaver Falls 
Bellevue 
Bethlehem 
Blakely 
Bloomsburg 
Braddock 
Bradford 
Bristol 
Canonsburg 
Carbondale 
Carlisle 
Carnegie 
Charleroi 
Cheltenham 
Clairton 
Clearfield 
Coal 
Coatesville 
Columbia 
Connellsville 
Conshohocken 
Darby 
Dickson City 
Dormont 
DuBois 
Dunbar 
Dunmore 
Duquesne 
Easton 

East Conemaugh 
Ellwood City 
Erie 

Farrell 

Fell 

Ford City 
Forest City 
Franklin 


Fulton 
Indiana 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lebanon 
Lehigh 
Lycoming 
McKean 
Montour 
Northumberland 


DISTRICTS 


German 
Greensburg 
Hanover 
Haverford 
Hazle 
Hazleton 
Hollidaysburg 
Homestead 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jersey Shore 
Johnsonburg 
Juniata 

Kane 
Kingston 
Kittanning 
Lansford 
Lebanon 
Lehighton 
Lewistown 
Lock Haven 
Logan Twp. 
Lower Merion 
Mahanoy City 
Mahanoy Twp. 
Marcus Hook 
McKeesport 
McKees_ Rocks 
Meadville 
Middletown 
Midland 
Milton 
Minersville 
Monessen 
Monongahela 
Mount Carmel 
Mount Pleasant 


Boro. 

Mount Pleasant 
wp. 

Muhlenberg 
Munhall 
Nanticoke 
Nanty-Glo 
New Brighton 
New Castle 
New Kensington 


Perry 

Potter 
Schuylkill 
Susquehanna 
Tioga 

Union 
Venango 
Wayne 
Wyoming 
York 


Newport 
Norristown 
Northampton 
Oil City 
Old Forge 
Olyphant 
Palmerton 
Phoenixville 
Pittston 
Plymouth 
Pottstown 
Pottsville 
Punxsutawney 
Radnor 
Rankin 
Reading 
Redstone 
Ridgway 
Rochester 
Rostraver 
Sandy 

Sayre 
Scottdale 
Scranton 
Shamokin 
Sharon 
Sunbury 
Tamaqua 
Tarentum 
Taylor 
Titusville 
Tyrone 
Uniontown 
Upper Darby 
Warren 
Washington 
Waynesboro 
West Chester 
West Mahanoy 
West Pittston 
Whitehall 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 
Windber 
York 





Bird Book 


As a part of the Spring Arbor and Bird 
Day observance, County Superintendent 
Kunkle is having placed in every school library 
in Monroe County a copy of A Year in the 
Wonderland of Birds by Hallam Hawksworth. 
This will serve as a companion book to A Year 
in the Wonderland of Trees by the same 
author, already in the libraries, and is part 
of a constructive movement to make the annual 
Arbor and Bird Day celebration meaningful 
and serviceable. 
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U. S. Flag Association Contest 


The contest sponsored by the U. S. Flag 
Association for the purpose of stressing the 
history, symbolism, and etiquette of our na- 
tional emblem had an auspicious beginning 
February 15. The contest closes on April 5. 
This undertaking is not exactly a contest; it 
is an instructional project which has for its 
objective a better understanding of the mean- 
ing and significance of the American flag. 

High school principals interested will find 
instructions and details regarding the project 
on page 360 of the February Journal. 





New Junior High Schools 


Thirty-seven new Junior High School units 
have been organized during the school year 
1928-29. The number of schools reorganizing 
on the junior-senior high school basis is in- 
creasing rapidly and, at the present time, 
Pennsylvania is well in the front with regard 
to Junior High School development. 

In 1927-28 there were 323 approved junior 
high school organizations in the State and in 
addition approximately 75 schools operating 
preparatory types of junior high schools work- 
ing toward full classification by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

The number of pupils in the various types 
of school orgarization during the school year 
1927-28 is indicated by the following table: 


Total 6-6 Organization 
Enrolment Number Percent 
75,383 39,330 51.18 
61,217 50,677 82.79 
110,876 32,632 47.47 
95,462 32.854 34.42 








Class of District 





342,938 175,493 51.18 





From this table it is seen that in 1927-28 of 
the 342,938 boys and girls in public high 
schools, 175,493 or 51 per cent were in the 
schools which were organized on the junior, 
junior-senior, or senior high school basis. 

The following are new Junior High School 
units organized since September, 1928, ar- 
ranged by counties: 


Allegheny, South Fayette Township— 
Herron Hill Junior, Baxter Junior, Liberty 
Junior, Pittsburgh; Bradford, Wyalusing Bor- 
ough; Bucks, Morrisville Borough; Cambria 
Franklin Borough; Chester, Oxford Borough; 
Columbia, Conyngham Township; Dauphin, 
Derry Township, Highspire Borough, Wicon- 
isco Township; Delaware, Prospect Park Bor- 
ough, Sharon Hill; Erie, Wesleyville Borough; 
Indiana, Canoe Township; Jefferson, Brook- 
ville Borough; Lancaster, Manheim Borough, 
Lancaster Township; Lebanon, Myerstown 
Borough, Palmyra Borough; Lehigh, Coplay 

(Turn to page 454) 
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Elementary and Kindergarten Education 


Form and Content of English Expression 


HELEN PURCELL 
Director, Elementary and Kindergarten Education 


accepts nothing short of mastery of the 

minimum essentials of good English form. 
The man who in conversation uses “seen” for 
“saw” or says “I have wrote” is likely to be 
regarded as lacking in culture, although the 
topic about which he talks may be one that 
only a superior mind can comprehend. So, too, 
socially acceptable written expression implies 
correct spelling and legible handwriting. This 
means that innumerable skills and habits must 
be set up, with the multitudinous practice that 
necessarily accompanies this. 

Guiding principles——The teacher’s part in 
setting up these habits and skills may be con- 
ceived as guide posts in a circle that constant- 
ly repeats itself. Two units of English observ- 
ed in a sixth grade, in which the acquirement 
of good English form was the primary aim, 
illustrate this principle. The subject of the 
first unit was a baseball game in which the 
class had been victorious. A period was used 
in telling the story of this game and in de- 
ciding the best theme for organization in writ- 
ing the story the following day. The -class 
decided to write the story by innings. In the 
second period each one in the group wrote upon 
the blackboard a description of an inning that 
he and the teacher had agreed upon. When 
this was completed each pupil was assigned a 
paragraph written by another pupil upon 
which to report the following day, the reports 
to be made on a basis of two standards previ- 
ously formulated by the class: 

1. How does what is written sound when 

read aloud? 

2. How may it be improved, if at all? 

In the third period these reports were made 
and each pupil sought to improve what he had 
written. 

The teacher of this class kept a record of 
the English errors and weaknesses of each 
pupil. Pupils also kept such records for them- 
selves. In the fourth and last period in this 
unit each pupil reported on the two following 
points: 

1, Changes made in original paragraph with 

the reasons for such changes. 

2. Errors or weaknesses, if any, in individu- 
al lists that. seemed to have been cor- 
rected or improved. 

The teacher approached the next unit by 

saying: “In writing a description of the base- 
ball game between our team and the team in 


S TANDARDS for English form.—Society 


Miss Smith’s room we have mostly praised our- 
selves. Were there no good plays made by the 
opposing team?” Every one wanted to tell of 
the fine plays made by their opponents. A pupil 
said: “Let us write letters of congratulation 
to the fellows who made good plays.” In the 
second period these letters were written on 
paper and handed to the teacher. It is evident 
that the language of these letters would be 
similar to that of the description of the class 
victory. Opportunity was thus provided for 
further practice in the correction of previously 
imperfect English. 

In the third lesson the teacher posted the 
letters that were without error and discussed 
each remaining letter with its writer. The 
fourth period in the unit was used to rewrite 
letters where this seemed advisable. In both 
the third and fourth periods pupils read from 
a collection of magazines, while not otherwise 
engaged. In the fifth and final lesson in the 
unit a test was given covering errors and weak- 
nesses disclosed in the two units. 

Spelling and handwriting.—Throughout both 
these units correct spelling and legible hand- 
writing were emphasized. Words that the 
pupils in a sixth grade might not reasonably 
be expected to spell were placed on the black- 
board in a reference list. Difficult proper names 
were usually placed in this list. Each pupil 
was required to rate his own handwriting on 
a basis of handwriting scales conveniently lo- 
cated in different parts of the room. 

Relation of content to personality—These 
letters of commendation to a fallen foe are 
a good example of what may be done to capi- 
talize the content of English work from the 
point of character education. Each pupil in a 
first grade was anxious to give his opinion as 
to what cry-babies cry about. A cry-baby cries 
because he is cold, because he bumps himself, 
because he has to go to bed are examples of 
reasons given. “Who is not a_ cry-baby?” 
brought many stories of personal courage. 

Common sense adjustments between form 
and content.—A word needs to be said as to 
common sense adjustments between good form 
and the stimulation of thought. An exercise 
in English form that lessens the powers of 
the pupil to express himself is a failure. The 
value of an exercise in thought expression that 
lessens the desire of the pupil to put his 
thoughts into good form is just as question- 
able. The aim of a teaching of English is not 
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good form or worthwhile thinking as separate 
units. It is the expression of worthwhile think- 
ing in good form. The preservation of a com- 
mon-sense balance between these two is a chal- 
lenge to the teacher. 


PROBLEMS TO THINK ABOUT 

Do you think a majority of teachers indi- 
vidualize the English needs of pupils? A sev- 
enth grade prepared a booklet, “How the town 
may be made more beautiful.” In what desir- 
able way may the preparation of this booklet 
affect the thinking of these pupils as adults? 
Why is it easier to attain a socially acceptable 
knowledge of history than to attain socially 
acceptable English? 





The School Law and Depart- 


mental Interpretations 
W. M. DENISON 


Deputy Superintendent, in charge of Legal Relations 
and Services to School Districts p 


ScHOOL TAXES 


Question 26. What taxes may be levied for 
school purposes? 

Answer. Per capita taxes and property 
taxes. Per capita taxes are levied on each resi- 
dent or inhabitant over twenty-one years of 
age listed in the certified duplicate furnished 
on or before April 1, each year to the school 
district by the City Clerk or other proper 
official, or by the County Commissioners. Prop- 
erty taxes are levied on the last adjusted valu- 
ation of all real estate and personal property 
in the certified duplicate furnished the school 
district. School Law Sections 539-541. 

Question 27. Must a woman pay the same 
per capita tax as a man? 

Answer. Yes. In districts where a per capita 
tax is levied each resident or inhabitant over 
twenty-one years of age shall annually pay a 
per capita tax of not less than $1 or more than 
$5. School Law Section 542. 

Question 28. Can a woman be compelled to 
pay a per capita tax? 

Answer. Yes. There is no distinction in re- 
gard to sex in the collection of per capita taxes. 
School Law Sections 542 and 3334. 

Question 29. Can a tax for school purposes 
be levied on an occupation assessment? 

Answer. No. The school law was amended by 
the Act of May 11, 1921, P. L. 508, substitut- 
ing a per capita tax for a tax on occupations 
for school purposes. 

Question 30. Who determines the amount of 
tax to be collected from each taxable? 

Answer. The board of school directors shall 
levy all school taxes and the secretary of the 
school board shall compute and enter the 
amount of tax to be collected on the duplicate 
furnished to the school district. School Law 
Sections 537 and 546. 
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Question 31. When shall the tax duplicates 
be furnished the tax collector? 

Answer. A certified copy of the tax duplicate 
with the amount of tax to be collected from 
each taxable shall be furnished the tax collec- 
tor on or before the first Monday of July each 
year. School Law Section 546. 

Question 32. When may a board of school 
directors appoint a tax collector? 

Answer. The board of school directors can 
only appoint a tax collector where a tax col- 
lector is not elected by the people to collect 
the school taxes, or where there is a vacancy, 
or where any tax collector refuses to qualify 
or furnish a bond as provided by law. Supreme 
Court Decision, Black vs. School District of 
the Borough of Duquesne, 239 Pa. 96. 

Question 33. Who fixes the amount of the 
tax collector’s bond? 

Answer. The board of school directors, be- 
fore giving the tax collector the duplicate and 
warrant to collect taxes, shall require him to 
furnish a proper bond in such amount and 
with such surety as it approves. School Law 
Section 550. 

Question 34. How large a bond should be 
required of the tax collector? 

Answer. The amount of the tax collector’s 
bond is fixed by the board of school directors. 
The general practice is to require a bond equal 
to the maximum amount of taxes that the col- 
lector may have at any one time. 

Question 35. Who notifies tax payers when 
and where school taxes are payable and the 
amount of such taxes? 


Answer. The tax collector shall within thirty 
days after the first Monday of July of each 
year notify each taxable on the duplicate 
through a printed or written notice, when and 
where school taxes are payable. Such notice 
shall also include a statement of the amount 
of school taxes for the current year and a re- 
quest for the payment thereof. School Law 
Section 551. 


Question 36. When does the tax collector re- 
port to the school board? 

Answer. The collector of school taxes shall 
make a written report to the secretary of the 
board of school directors at the end of every 
month of the amount of taxes collected by him 
during the month, furnishing the names of the 
taxables from whom the same has been col- 
lected. School Law Section 553. 

Question 37. How often should the tax col- 
lector pay to the treasurer of the school dis- 
trict the taxes he has collected? 

Answer. The tax collector shall at the end 
of each month pay the full amount of school 
taxes collected during the month to the school 
treasurer of the district. School Law Section 
553. 
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Question 38. What compensation does the 
tax collector receive? 

Answer. Section 554 of the School Laws 
provides that the tax collector shall be paid 
such commissions or compensation as may be 
determined by the board of school directors. 
The question of the compensation of the tax 
collector of school taxes involving an inter- 
pretation of this section of the School Laws 
is at present before the courts for a decision. 
As soon as the attitude of the court on this 
matter has been determined, a statement cov- 
ering the same will appear in this column. 

Question 39. How can taxes be collected 
from taxables whose names do not appear on 
the duplicate? 

Answer. If the tax collector finds any resi- 
dent or inhabitant in the district above the 
age of twenty-one years whose name does not 
appear upon the duplicate, he shall report the 
name of such person to the proper assessor or 
assessors. The assessors shall report such name 
to the City Clerk or other proper official, or 
to the County Commissioners as the case may 
be, who shall certify such name to the secretary 
of the board of school directors, whereupon 
the said secretary shall add the name and as- 
sessment of such person to the duplicate of 
the tax collector. School Law Sections 555 
and 556. 

Question 40. When a taxable neglects or re- 
fuses to pay his taxes, how can the tax-col- 
lector proceed to collect such taxes? 

Answer. If a resident or inhabitant neglects 
or refuses to pay his or her per capita tax 
after having received ten days’ notice or de- 
mand so to do, the collector shall notify any 
frm, association, or corporation where such 
tax payer is employed and request the pay- 
ment of such per capita tax out of any money 
due or owing to such tax payer. 

When any tax payer who has received the 
notices required by law neglects or refuses to 
make payment of the amount of taxes due by 
him, the tax collector should levy such amount 
by distress and after properly advertising have 
a public sale of goods and chattels sufficient 
to satisfy the amount of taxes together with 
the costs. In case goods and chattels sufficient 
to satisfy the amount of taxes, with the costs, 
cannot be found, the tax collector’s warrant 
authorizes him to take the body of such de- 
linquent tax payer and convey him to the jail 
of the proper county, there to remain until the 
amount of such tax, together with the costs 
shall be paid or secured to be paid, or until he 
Shall be otherwise discharged by due course 
of law. 

If a tax collector is unable to collect taxes 
assessed upon real estate upon which there 
is no personal property out of which the taxes 
can be collected, he shall certify such facts. 
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to the secretary of the board of school direc- 
tors on or before June 1, each year. School 
Law Section 562. 

Question 41. When must the tax collector 
make final settlement with the school district? 

Answer. On or before the first day of June 
each year, the tax collector shall pay over to 
the treasurer of the school district the total 
amount of school taxes appearing upon the 
tax duplicates furnished to him, less such 
amount as he may be exonerated from by the 
board of school directors, and also less such 
an amount of unpaid taxes as is assessed and 
levied upon real property upon which there is 
no personal property out of which such school 
taxes might have been or could have been 
collected. School Law Section 559. 





Normal School Faculty Members 


SUMMARY OF AN ANALYTICAL STUDY OF THEIR 
PROFESSIONAL STATUS FOR 1928-29 


BY JONAS E. WAGNER 
Director of Research and Statistics 


One of the most active developments in the 
field of public education is the attention, given 
to the professional preparation of those who 
compose the faculties of the State Normal 
Schools and State Teachers Colleges. This ac- 
tivity is now particularly significant in Penn- 
sylvania as the result of the reorganization of 
the faculties of the State teacher training in- 
stitutions. In a study just completed an exam- 
ination was made of the faculty record cards 
submitted each year to the Teacher Bureau in 
the Department of Public Instruction. These 
cards contain the usual facts found in systems 
of personnel records. A total of 604 cases was 
studied, consisting of all full-time staff mem- 
bers, in both collegiate and training school 
divisions. 

Approximately 60 per cent of these normal 
school teachers are graduates of standard four- 
year high schools. Considering the period when 
most of these teachers received their prepara- 
tory education, the large percentage that pass- 
ed through public high schools suggests an im- 
portant element of interest when attempting 
to forecast future possibilities of strength. 

The figures show that 40 per cent of in- 
structors are graduates of standard normal 
schools. This means that 242 instructors had 
institutional professional instruction between 
the preparatory period and their entrance into 
college. 

The study reveals the fact that practically 
all of the. teachers now employed in Pennsyl- 
vania State-aided teacher training schools are 
college graduates. The 5 per cent with no 
degrees are in most cases men and women in 
the more highly specialized fields, such as art, 
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music, physical education, library service, and 
commercial education. Of the 604 teachers, 
245 hold the bachelor of arts degree; 249, the 
bachelor of science degree; 40, the bachelor of 
philosophy degree; and 38 hold various other 
types of the baccalaureate degree. The large 
number of so-called liberal arts college degrees 
seems to indicate that a very important group 
was not looking primarily to admission into the 
field of teacher preparation. Those who are 
inclined to favor the more scholastic European 
standard as a background for the preparation 
of teacher training faculties, will accordingly 
find much to support such a position in the 
high percentage of arts and philosophy degrees. 

Professional preparation, on the other hand, 
is shown largely through graduate instruction 
and teaching experience. Forty-six per cent of 
the teachers hold master’s degrees and 7 per 
cent have been granted the doctorate. Of the 
doctors’ degrees, 7 were honorary and 35, 
earned. The percentage of master degrees held 
ranges from 23 in one institution to 69 in the 
best record submitted. This record of graduate 
instruction, of course, is not a true picture of 
all such preparation, for in practically all cases 
advanced courses have been completed which 
have not thus far resulted in degrees. 

The geographic distribution of institutions 
where under-graduate and graduate work was 
done, indicates that in both instances, approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the instructors secured 
their preparation outside of Pennsylvania. 
This is perhaps explained by the fact that 
Pennsylvania has no great dominating uni- 
versity in which a large number of ambitious 
students matriculate to prepare for normal 
school teaching. 

In 1909-10 approximately 50 per cent of the 
members of the faculties in the State normal 
schools did not hold any type of degree. In 
1928-29 this situation reduces to 5 per cent 
without degrees. In 1909-10, 17 per cent of the 
teachers held the master’s degree, whereas 46 
per cent have earned such degree in 1928-29. 
Four per cent held doctors’ degrees in 1909-10, 
which increases to 7 per cent in 1928-29. 


The median number of years of teaching 
experience prior to entering normal school 
service is 8, and the median number of years 
of normal school service is 4, thus indicating 
a median teaching service amounting to 12 
years. 


The study reveals the fact that 64 per cent 
of all teachers had experience in elementary 
schools prior to accepting positions in a teacher 
preparation institution; 62 per cent had ex- 
perience in teaching in high schools; 41 per 
cent held supervisory positions; 27 per cent 
had been employed in other normal schools; 
24 per cent have taught in colleges; and 11 
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per cent have been employed in other types of 
positions. 

Three teachers are 25 years of age or under; 
198, from 25 to 34 years, inclusive; 237, from 
35 to 44 years, inclusive; 108, from 45 to 54 
years, inclusive; 48, from 55 to 64 years, in- 
clusive; and 10, from 65 to 70 years, inclusive, 
The median age of all teachers is 40 years. The 
range is from 23 years, the youngest, to 70, 
the oldest. 

The median salary for full-time members 
of all faculties, not including principals, is 
$2,900 for 1928-29. The lowest median salary 
reported by any institution is $2,450, whereas 
the highest median salary is $3,275. The medi- 
an is approximately $900 more than is received 
by high school teachers in cities of 30,000 to 
100,000 population, and approximately $400 
more than in cities of 100,000 and over. 

In recognizing the principle that the train- 
ing of teachers for public school service is a 
responsibility of the State, the facts shown 
in this analysis indicate that the recent reor- 
ganization of the faculties has resulted in a 
close approach to desirable uniform practice 
in regard to staff qualifications. 

The general standard of education, training, 
and experience of these teachers has appar- 
ently already attained the level of many of 
the better liberal arts colleges. 

The principle of equality of recognition for 
equivalent qualifications is established, that is, 
no administrative distinction is shown between 
the teachers in the classroom and training 
school departments. 





Special Education Regional 
Conference 


The Seventh Regional Conference on Special 
Education will be held at Latrobe on Friday, 
March 8. The area to be covered by this Con- 
ference will include Cambria, Blair, Indiana, 
Fayette, Somerset, and Westmoreland Coun- 
ties. Invitations have been issued to all special 
class teachers and county superintendents in 
this area, to all superintendents and supervis- 
ing principals having under their jurisdiction 
school enrolments sufficiently large to justify 
the organization of one or more classes for the 
mentally handicapped, and to the Indiana State 
Teachers College. All others interested will be 
welcome. 

The Conference will consist of two sessions. 
The morning meeting will be devoted to a dem- 
onstration of special class teaching methods 
by Miss Mary Pooler and the pupils of her 
special class, who are developing a project on 
safety. The demonstrations will illustrate the 
many ways in which lessons on safety may be 
correlated with all phases of instruction,— 


(Turn to page 454) 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 
include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 


which they may never have the time to read. 


The following announcements, unless signed, do not 


purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 


determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


WHITHER MANKIND? A Panorama of Modern 
Civilization. Edited by Charles A. Beard. 
408 pp. Longmans, Green and Company. 
$3 


About a score of well-known writers, given 
a free hand except as to space, discuss many 
perplexing problems, asking the question, 
Whither Mankind? Their writings are a chal- 
lenge, yet reassuring. Slavery abolished, but 
man tending to be more submissive to his 
group; business becoming a thing of morals 
and of interdependence, even international; 


ithe laborer a mere cog at times; sometimes 


given an interest in the business and encour- 
aged toward self-expression and individuality; 
our laws an advance in humanitarianism. Af- 
ter discussing arguments as set forth for war, 
Emil Ludwig would direct young folks toward 
a peaceful goal as an ideal, omitting tin sol- 
diers, martial songs, decorations and statues, 
as well as pride of conquest. Many diseases 
are checked, with attention now focussed on a 
few to be conquered; family ties loosened, but 
young people more self-disciplined and self- 
controlled. Everett Dean Martin stresses the 
right to examine into all things, yet bemoans 
in the schools the superficial, censored, and 
childlike view of a hundred mature interests, 
while neglecting a thorough grounding in the 
essentials. Education must be an adventurous 
quest for meaning, with a disposition to think 
things through. Just as men wend their way 
through a maze of traffic, so, according to Carl 
Van Doren, must readers learn to move with 
security among the rush of books, their inter- 
ests fixed upon particular goals. They will find 
masterpieces among the crowd as well as in the 
desert. Dr. Beard sums it up as an age of sci- 
ence and the machines, for they are the basis 
of modern civilization. 


TYPES OF DOMESTIC TRAGEDY. Edited by Robert 
Metcalf Smith, Lehigh University. Pren- 
—" Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
q 1.65. 

Another of the World Drama Series, contain- 
ing the following plays: A Woman Killed with 
Kindness (1603), Thomas Heywood; George 
Barnwell or The Lincoln Merchant (1731), 
George Lillo; Maria Magdalena (1844), 
Friedrich Hebbel; The Farmer (1887), August 
Strindberg; Hedda Gabler (1890), Henrik Ib- 
sen; Gioconda (1898), Gabriele D’Annunzio; 
Mid-Channel (1909); Arthur Wing Pinero. 


TYPES OF HISTORICAL DRAMA. Author and pub- 
lisher as above. $2. 

Contains The First Part of King Henry the 
Fourth (c. 1598) Shakespeare; William Tell 
(1804), Friedrich Schiller; The Prince of Hom- 
burg (1821), Heinrich von Kleist; Agnes Bern- 
auer (1855), Friedrich Hebbel; Becket (1884), 
sega The Pretenders (1863), Henrik 
Ibsen. 


TYPES OF ROMANTIC DRAMA. Author and pub- 
lisher as above. $2. 

Contains Romeo and Juliet, Shakespeare; 
The Cid, Pierre Corneille; All for Love, John 
Dryden; Pelleas and Melisande, Maurice Mae- 
terlinck; Cyrano de Bergerac, Edmond Ros- 
tand; Paolo and Francesca, Stephen Phillips; 
Sappho, Franz Guillparzer. 

Kach of these three books contains a Fore- 
word by the editor; a sketch on the nature of 
the style of drama; an introduction to each 
play and a biographical sketch of each author. 


STUDIES IN DECEIT, Studies in the Nature of 
Character. By The Character Education 
Inquiry, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in cooperation with The Institute 
of Social and Religious Research. By 
Hugh Hartsherne and Mark A. May. 720 
pp. The Macmillan Company. 

The results of a five-year study of the ac- 
tual experiences of children, which have moral 
and religious significance, and the effects of 


. the moral and religious influences to which 


children, youth, and adults have been exposed. 
The investigators have applied the objective 
methods of the laboratory to the measurement 
of conduct under controlled conditions. They 
report the results of their study of the factors 
associated with deceit and the moral values in 
contemporary education in readable form, illus- 
trated with graphs and figures, and state the 
following implications: No one is honest or 
dishonest by “nature.” “Emotionalized” ap- 
peals and discussion of standards and ideals 
apart from actual practice of honesty have 
little relation to the control of conduct. Edu- 
cational situations should give children oppor- 
tunities to practice in detail honest procedure. 
Intelligent allegiance to such procedure may 
be secured by leading the child’s imagination 
to distinguish between honest and dishonest 
modes of procedure in terms of consequences. 
School practice should afford consistent and 
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regular opportunities in forms of conduct that 
make for the common good. 


ROTATING PLAN FoR THE STUDY OF OCCUPA- 
TIONS. For the use of classes in English 
and Vocational Civics. By Josephine Boyle 
and John H. Saul, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Single copy, 50c; 25 to 
50, 45c; 50 to 100, 40c; 100 to 500, 35c; 
500 to 1,000, 30c; 1,000 and over, 25c. 

This ninety-page booklet offers a practical 
working plan for the class in occupations based 
upon the conviction that the development of 
desirable attitudes is the most important part 
of the course. It contains: 1. A plan for the 

preparation of oral reports by committees; 2. 

A plan for the preparation of written reports 

by individuals; 3. Criteria for judging reports; 

4. A thorough and up-to-date bibliography. 

Sources of information on 378 occupations are 

indexed and classified as explanatory sources, 

biographies, stories, pamphlets, and trade 
journals. 


ScHOOL BUILDING MANAGEMENT. By Charles 
Everand Reeves and Harry Stanley Gand- 
ers. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

The book discusses exhaustively the opera- 
tion and care of school plants, the proper main- 
tenance and operation of which affect in no 
small degree the efficiency of our schools. It 
stresses the importance of the janitor-engineer 
among the forces that contribute to the effec- 
tive working of the school system. Heating 
and ventilation are of the utmost importance 
in the management of school buildings. This 
volume stresses, too, the importance of corre- 
lating the executive and operative functions in 
the schools, so that engineers, electricians, and 
a large force of janitors may aid the principals’ 
work without friction. To this end employees 
must be carefully chosen; they must be men 
of intelligence and character, men who will 
recognize that their work is important, an 
honorable employment, a trust. 

There has long been a need for a book deal- 
ing with the problems of maintenance and 
operation in the schools. Such a book can be 


used as text for the training of employees, . 


and it will certainly prove valuable as a work 
of reference for school officials. It is trust- 
worthy, because it represents first-hand ex- 
perience in the training of school custodians. 


REPRESENTATIVE MODERN SHORT STORIES. Edit- 
ed by Alexander Jessup. 950 pp. The Mac- 
millan Company. $3. 

The book is unusual in that it contains short 
stories seldom found in other volumes. It 
shows the development of the short story in the 
literatures of the Americans, French, English, 
and Russians. A list of additional short stories 
and sketches of the authors of the book add to 
its value. 


HIsTorRIcAL SELECTIONS. By Hutton Webster. 
973 pp. D. C. Heath and Company. $2.96. 

A collection of quotations from significant 
documents in the history of civilization. Ex- 
tracts are printed in their original form, and 
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the arrangement is partly chronological and 

partly topical. The general headings are th 

Near East, Greece and Rome, Medieval Europe, 

— Europe and America, and the Far 
ast. j 


THE TEACHER OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL. By J, 
Frank Marsh, 234 pp. World Book Con. 
pany. $1.80. 

This book aims to help the individual teacher 
find the needed encouragement, suggestions, 
and directions for forming helpful out-of. 
school contacts and habits. Those chapters 
that are chiefly inspirational concern: growth, 
imagination, self-reliance, ethics and religion, 
humor, and work; the specific and practical 
discussions include: money, growth and joy in 
travel, social life, manners and appearance, 
health and recreation, and literature. The book 
is written in a very informal and interesting 
style which makes it quite easy to read. 


MoTHER Goose Book. By Emma Miller Bole. 
nius and Marion George Kellogg. 125 pp. 
Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Co. $.68. 

In this book the favorite Mother Goose 

Rhymes have been arranged topically to meet 

the interests of children under such groups 

as “About Birds;” “About Grown-Ups,” 

“About Baby.” The book is profusely illustrat- 

ed in orange and blue, and the mechanical de 

tails throughout the book conform to first- 
grade standards. 





Books Received 
D. Appleton and Company, 35 W. 32 St., New 
York City: 
Essays OF Our Day. Edited by Bertha Ev- 
ans Ward. $1.48. 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 W. 44 St., New 
York City: 
HANDBOOK OF ATHLETICS. By Graham Bick- 
ley. $1.80. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, 17 E. 28rd St., Chi- 
cago, Illinois: 
BETTER LivinG for Little Americans. By 
Edith Wilhelmina Lawson. 70c. 
ADVENTURES IN STORYLAND. By Frances Lil- 
ian Taylor. 64c. 
Steps To STorRYLAND. By Frances Lilian 
Taylor. 30c. 
COURTESY POSTERS TO COLOR. 
DRILL AND WorRK BOOK IN ARITHMETIC. Book 
1. By Sister Mary Ambrose. 60c. 
Tiny TaIL and Other Stories. By Kathleen 
Beardsley Andrew, Dayle Borden Prall, 
Daisy A. Bestor, and May A. Hale. 70. 
Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 
How THE OLD WorLD FouND THE New. By 
Eunice Fuller Barnard and Lida Le 
Tall. Edited by J. Montgomery Gamb- 
rill. 96c. 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City: 
SELECTED PoEMS oF SiR WALTER Scort. Edit 
ed by John Clark Jordan. 80c. 
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The Teachers Protective Union 


Wins Favor Wherever Known 
Provides Health and Accident Protection for Teachers AT COST . 


“THE LARGEST ORGANIZATION OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD’’ 
Largest in Service—Over a million dollars in benefits paid to members. 
Largest in Assets—Nearly $400,000 Assets for the protection of members. 
Largest in Membership—Over 27,000 certificates of protection in force. 
Largest in Field of Protection—All diseases and accidents covered. 

Definite in Promise and Fulfillment—An organization with a heart. 
Benefits Paid to Members During 1928—$150,080.40. 
In Pennsylvania during 1928, there were paid 1,912 claims totaling $70,264.52. 


The Non-Cancelable Health and Accident Protection for Teachers 


IMPORTANT FACTS 


Benefits paid during the entire year. Endorsed by Boards of Education. 
All Diseases and Accidents covered. Member of Pennsylvania Insurance Federation. 
Approved by State Insurance Departments. 


Take two minutes to fill out this form; or see our Local Deputy. 














TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
Breneman Bldg. Lancaster, Pa. 
Please send me descriptive printed matter and appli- 
cation forms for your exceptional health and accident 
protection for Teachers. It is understood that this 
carries no obligation on my part. 























St., New 
HypatiA. By Charles Kingsley. Edited by 
tha Ev- Mabel Goddard. $1.80. 
BRANOM PRACTICE TESTS IN ELEMENTARY W is 
5t., New GEOGRAPHY. By M. E. Branom. 68c. ANTED: 
NEw PRACTICAL Puysics. By Newton Henry Teachers for Summer Work 
m Bick- Black and Harvey Nathaniel Davis. 


For those desiring to use the summer 
BASKETBALL For WoMEN. By Lou Eastwood months in a pleasant and profitable way, 
Anderson. $1.68 our Company offers a splendid opportun- 

P B : B. Ell B McG ity. A vacation or two spent with our 
OAP BUBBLES. by en beers McGowan. firm not only offers you an income of 
. from $150 to $500 per month, but a prac- 


$1.20. 


Silver, Burdett and Company, 39 Division St., tical education which can be obtained in 


Newark, N. J no other way. It will teach you how to 
BEFORE CoLUMBUS. By Cecil E. Stevens. sell yourself to your school board and 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION AND DICTION. By pec rap enable you to handle your 
L. J. A. Mercier. eaching problems. 

Teachers with normal school or college 

Scott, Foresman and Company, 114-120 E. training are especially desired. This po- 

23rd St., New York City: sition gives you an opportunity to work 

“—_ pegs nasi se Harry Fletcher in your home district or to travel as you 

cott an nnabel Horn. may desire; to be associated with con- 

Junior HicH Literature. Revised Edition genial people; and the compensation is 

of Books One and Two. By W. H. Elson, considerably more than is usually offered 

C. M. Keck, and M. U. Burris. for summer work. A thorough training 


World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson is given those selected, with a guaranteed 
N. ¥.: x income to start. 


ScHORLING-CLARK-POTTER ARITHMETIC TEST. eds hn ee ening one Fae ti 
By Raleigh Schorling, John R. Clark, Wiha 
an ary A. Potter. 

AMERICAN COUNCIL SOLID GEOMETRY TEST. me Pr me nace a ear - 
By Henry W. Raudenbush, L. Parker , — 
Siceloff, and Ben D. Wood. 
































UEL W. LAMKIN, President N. E. A., has 
issued invitations to the Ministers of Educa- 
tion of nineteen nations in the Western Hemi- 
sphere requesting their participation in an 
informal Inter-American educational confer- 
ence to be held in connection with the annual 
convention of the N. E. A., Atlanta, Georgia, 
June 28-July 4. This movement will doubtless 
create a better understanding and improve the 
relationships of the nations of our hemisphere. 


H. FRANK Harg, for six years the supervis- 
ing principal of Pitcairn, Allegheny County, 
Schools, will succeed Frank R. Morey as prin- 
cipal of Camp Hill Schools. Mr. Morey has 
been appointed assistant director of the teach- 
ers’ bureau in the Department of Public In- 
struction. Mr. Hare, a native of Cumberland 
County, is a graduate of Shippensburg Normal 
School and the University of Pittsburgh. He 
has had teacher and supervising experience 
for seventeen years. 


MANSON GLOVER, formerly with the J. B. 
Lippincott Company, has been placed in charge 
of the department of school service of The 
Classroom Teacher, Inc. 


WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, the new United 
States Commissioner of Education, became 
superintendent of Fresno, California, at a 
critical time, and of San Diego when it would 
have been easy to have had much trouble. He 
made a great success of each position, and 
won high promotion on his reputation for 
administrative success. Before his appoint- 
ment to the Federal Commissionership, Dr. 
Cooper was state superintendent of California. 


C. EveRETT Myers, former research secre- 
tary of the P. S. E. A., has accepted a similar 
position with the state department in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. He and his family were honor 
guests at a community farewell surprise party 
given at their home in New Cumberland, Janu- 
ary 26. Dr. and Mrs. Myers moved to Rich- 
mond January 31. 


WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS, president of La- 
fayette College, in presenting his annual re- 
port to the Board of Trustees recommended 
the establishment of an honors degree similar 
to that conferred by English universities. This 
degree would have a marked differentiation 
from the usual bachelor’s degree, both in re- 
quirements and privileges, and would be open 
to candidates who in their first two years 
demonstrated exceptional ability, and who, in 
their junior and senior years, did independent 
study and creative work of real merit. 
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JESSIE A. LANE, head of the psychology de. 
partment of the State Teachers College, Ship. 
pensburg, has resigned her position on a. 
count of ill health. Miss Lane, who has gone 
to Texas to live, was entertained at a farewell 
dinner at the Fort Morris Hotel by member: 
of the teaching staff of the College. 


College, has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence by the board of trustees. He will spend 
the year in traveling. Dr. Haas’ personal 
library, valued at $10,000, will be turned over 
to the college as soon as the new library 
building is completed. 


A. A. CULBERTSON, an Erie banker and 
member of the board of trustees of Allegheny 
College, announced an additional gift of $2,500 
to the scholarship fund he had created at the 
annual meeting of the board held in Pitts- 
burgh, January 17. The original gift was 
$30,000. Student beneficiaries of the fund re 
pay at the rate of five per cent a year. 


KENNETH G. MATHESON, president of 
Drexel Institute, has been elected president 
of the Association of Co-operative Colleges, 
an organization concerned with questions aris- 
ing from cooperative work in colleges. 


BENJAMIN GROSSO, a member of the Hazle- 
ton High School band and orchestra, has been 
selected as a member of the combined school 
orchestra which will tour Europe within two 

This orchestra will convene in Michi- 
gan this coming summer for several weeks of 
practice under the direction of the most cap- 
able orchestra leaders in America. 


FLORENCE TUTTLE, of Lynn, Massachusetts, 
has given a series of lectures on the subject 
of reading before the Hazleton City Institute. 
She has also given a special course in read- 
ing to a group of Hazleton teachers. 


E. B. Dr Savuze, director of foreign lan- 
guages of Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, addressed the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of Pittsburgh at a luncheon meeting in 
the Congress of Clubs, January 19. His topic 
was “Fundamentals of Language Teaching.” 
Emeline Connor sang a French song an 
a group of pupils from Latimer Junior High 
School presented “Notre Ane” in pantomime 
and song. This association is composed of 
high school, college, and university teachers of 
modern languages within a radius of fifty 
miles of Pittsburgh. 
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A MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY 
for Women Teachers Not Ajraid to Work! 


Can you tackle a real job and see it through? Can you work hard and keep at it? Can you smile 
at a trying problem and say “If she can, so can I”? Have you ambition, energy and drive? If 
your answer is “‘yes” we’ve a real position for you—one that pays in Proportion. $50 to $75 a 
week all summer long—and more! Travel with congenial teacher companions, interesting, 

work along school lines that may lead to a permanent executive position paying $4000 to $5000 
yearly. You must have teaching experience, normal school or college training. Please write and 
give me complete details . . . age, education, teaching and general experience, and date school closes. 


Address: S.J. GILLFILLAN, F. E. COMPTON & CO. 


Dept. 39, Compton Building, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago | 
< Sse =o =e 


A Modern Method ° 
of Measuring Music Plates 
Pupils’ for Sale 

, A low priced Treasury of Song for the 
Bile Million Lovers of Song is 


in LATIN The Flag of the Free 


Take the worry out of examinations, 
by using the new way to review given in Favorite songs for the School, ‘the Home, 


My Progress Book In Latin the Singing Class, and the Teachers’ Insti- 


This be ype een werenes ——_ Mn tute. Four Volumes. 
tests and exercises on the fundamentals. 
Its use enables students to measure their 125 Favorite Songs in Each Number 
own degree of progress. It will save pos- 
sible “failures.” A time saver for student Par Gale te Gultiehete ot & tow ‘peice. 
and teacher. Address J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 
Inexpensive. Every student can afford 
a copy. Price, 35 cents single copy; 28 
cents, plus postage, in quantities. 


Request copies now. 




















LOOSELEAF EDUCATION INC. To Teachers’ Colleges 
40 S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio 

Send copies of My Progress Book A Set of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
in Latin No 1. I enclose Send is Needed in the Library of Every Teachers’ 
College and Every Normal School in Penn- 
sylvania. If Any Volume is Missing, We 
Think We Can Supply It. 












































A. E. WINSHIP, editor of the Journal of DEAN DONALD B. PRENTICE will be a delegate 
Education, has just returned from Honolulu, from Lafayette College at the World Engineer- 
after a ten weeks’ trip, during which time ing Congress in Japan next fall. Dean Prentice 
he was on the program of four State associa- _ will include his visit to Japan in a trip around 
tions and of the Territorial Association of the world which will start this spring and 
Hawaii. Dr. Winship reports that it was the during which he will visit engineering col- 
most interesting and important educational Jeges in Scotland, England, France, and 
tour of his life. Switzerland. 


EDWIN BARLOW Evans, formerly professor THE FOLLOWING P. S. E. A. UNITS have for- 
of English and dean of Thiel College in Green- warded 100 per cent records to N. E. A. since 
ville, is now the head of the English depart- the last report was made: Braddock, East 
ment of the State Teachers College, Fairmont, Mauch Chunk, Shenandoah, York, Nanticoke, 
West Virginia Kane, and Hollidaysburg. 
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Teachers Are Overwhelm- 
ingly Convinced of the 


Effectiveness of Eastman 
Classroom Films 


The hundred teachers whose pu- 
pils had the benefit of Eastman 
Classroom Films in the great ex- 
periment of 1928 are overwhelm- 
ingly convinced of their effective- 
ness. So are those who are using 
them now. Because :— 


discussion and writing. 


and interest of teaching. 





1. These films arouse and maintain greater interest. 
2. They increase the quantity and improve the quality of reading, project work, classroom 


3. They help pupils to correlate materials more thoroughly. 
4. They increase the richness, accuracy and meaningfulness of experience. 
5. They facilitate the teacher’s work of organizing lesson materials, and add to the pleasure 


Learn more about Eastman Classroom Films. Write now for a booklet that tells the whole story. 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














P. WEBSTER DIEHL, art supervisor in Van- 
dergrift, is an artist himself and has exhibited 
paintings in many cities. He attended the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts last sum- 
mer. Mr. Diehl is a frequent contributor to 
the School Arts Magazine. 


WILLIAM JOHN CooPeR, the new United 
States Commissioner of Education, took up 
his duties in Washington February 11. 


LAURA ANDERSON, B. S., University of Mon- 
tana and M. A., Columbia, is the new head 
of the clothing department at Temple Univer- 
sity. Miss Anderson comes from the Texas 
State College for Women, where she was asso- 
ciate professor of clothing. 


Lioyp P. STAYER, principal of Lancaster 
Continuation School was elected as manager 
of the cafeterias in the two junior high 
schools at a meeting of the board of directors, 
January 22. Mr. Stayer will continue as prin- 
cipal of the Continuation School with reduced 
teaching hours. 


_ INSURANCE for all school children in Italy 
Is now required and is taken through a Na- 
tional Insurance Institute conducted by the 
government. 


Grace S. PERHAM, assistant superintendent 
of Wayne County schools, recently spent two 
weeks visiting schools in Kentucky. 





© Soothe 
Strained 
Nerves.:: 


and counteract ill effects caused by 
OVERWORK and BRAIN FAG 
science devised this most re- 
freshing drink...It adds an un- 
usually delicious tang to any 
flavor fruit syrup. You'll enjoy it. 


Horsfords 
Acid 
ith sphate 


AT ALL pRUGGISTS 
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Just How Big a 
Man Are You? 


Find Out This Summer 
This is Your Opportunity 


HERES a real job for men teachers this 
Summer. An international organization 
is opening up a big, new field which will give 
you an opportunity to test yourself . . . to 
prove to your own satisfaction just how big 
a man you are. Vacation work which capital- 
izes onall your schoolroom training at an in- 
come easily doubling that of the teacher right 
from the start. And an opportunity to qual- 
ity for a permanent position if you desire. 
All that we require is earnest effort and full time on 
your part. We will apie om training invaluable in any 
sition. Coach you and start you to work. You must 
be between 20 and 35 years of age. Send the coupon 
now ... today, together with a letter giving us full 
details as to experience and ambitions. 
Only a Limited Number will be Accepted 
Applications cons‘dered in order of Receipt 


MAIL COUPON NOW... TODAY 


ec ccrrnnnnice” 





C. SEYMOUR JONES, MGR. 

53 West Oak St., Chicago, II. 

Please send me free, and absolutely without 
obligation on my part the details of your new 
Summer Money-earning Opportunity. 


My name 





Address 
I am teaching in 
_ | have had 


~ schoo! closes. 
C Interested in Summer Work only. 
C) Interested in Permanent Position. 
(1 I own an automobile. 





March, 1929 


JOHN G. Kirk, director of commercial edu- 
cation, Philadelphia, will address the meeting 
of the National Association of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors to be held in Buf- 
falo, April 24-26. 


THE N. E. A. MEMBERSHIP COUNT gives Ohio 
first place for largest total, 19,490; California, 
second place being only four behind, 19,486; 
and Pennsylvania third place, 19,316, just 
174 behind Ohio. The total membership in 
the N. E. A. for 1928 as shown by inventory 
of January 1. 1929, is 193,145, a gain for the 
year of 11,795. 


PENNSYLVANIANS who were listed as new 
life members in the February Journal of the 
National Education Association are: Mary 
Ayres Leal. John C. Shopp. Herman M. Wes- 
sel, and Ellamae Wilson. Those whose names 
will appear in the March number are Mary R. 
Anderson, Jeannette Barrass. Maria L. Brock, 
Quincy A. Kuehner, Mary E. Martin, R. N. 
Thompson, Dena D. Ungemach, and Anna W. 
Walker. 


PENNSYLVANIA stands third in number of 
life members in the National Education Asso- 
ciation according to a report of January 29. 
Pennsylvania’s life membership and that of 
her nearest rivals were at that date as follows: 
California, 185; Ohio, 164; Pennsylvania, 
147; Texas, 143. 


Guy S. Fett of the Sylvania Radio Tube 
Corporation presented several hundred voi- 
umes of standard fiction, reference books, and 
magazines to the school library at Emporium. 
A municipal library supported by taxation. 
together with this gift, makes available an 
unusual amount of supplementary literature 
to the Emporium schools. 


THE ART CLUB of Vandergrift was organ- 
ized last year with a membership of twenty. 
This year the membership has increased to 
forty-five, and the manual training department 
pupils have joined the club’s ranks. The ac- 
tivities of the club include oil painting, soap 
carving, fabric painting, flower making, char- 
coal work, leather tooling, and woodwork. The 
sponsors of the club are Mr. Diehl, Miss Ray, 
and Mr. Van Valin. 


THE TEACHERS OF WYOMING CouUNTY, at the 
recent sessions of the county institute, showed 
their appreciation of the work done by their 
county superintendent, John E. Morgan, and 
their personal regard for his unfailing interest 
in them as individuals by presenting him with 
a gold watch. The presentation was made 
at the annual teacher-director banquet by 
David Sechrist, the president of the Wyoming 
County Teachers Association. In his speech 
of presentation, Mr. Sechrist briefly reviewe 
the fifteen years of service which Mr. Morgan 
has given the county. 


THE ANNUAL STATE BASKET BALL TOURNA- 
MENT will be held by the board of control of 





the P. I. A. A. at the University of Pittsburgh 
March 22 and 23. 
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EmportuM has had marked success with 
school banking, introduced this year by the 
Standard Savings Service of Pittsburgh and 
sponsored by the Emporium Trust Company. 
Seven rooms have all the pupils enrolled as 
depositors, and nearly $2,000 has been depos- 
ited since September. 


THE SHARPSVILLE ScHOOL DISTRICT has 
adopted the following plan for teachers’ 
absence: ‘ 

Teachers are allowed full pay for five days’ 
absence during the year due to illness of self 
or death in the immediate family. Full pay 
deductions are made for absence due to any 
other reason. Absence allowances will be cu- 
mulative and days not used during the year 
may be added to the allowance of the next year 
until a maximum of twenty days is reached. 


NoRTHAMPTON TOWNSHIP, Bucks County. 
has just opened a new consolidated elementary 
school at Richboro. This school publishes the 
first elementary school paper in this section. 
“The Rainbow Junior” is mimeographed by 
the high school press club. 


THE ELIZABETH CRAWFORD MEMORIAL 
ScHooL of Emlenton was dedicated December 
21. The expense for building this school was 
borne by Harry J. Crawford of Emlenton who 
gave it to his friends in memory of his wife, 
his mother, and his father. Wm. S. Taft, 
assistant director of the rural service bureau, 
Department of Public Instruction, represented 
the department at the dedication exercises. 


CoLLEGE BOARD ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 
will be required at Lafayette College for the 
first time in the fall of 1930. These examina- 
tions will replace the regular Lafayette Col- 
lege Entrance examinations, according to a 
ruling by the faculty of the college last week. 


CUMBERLAND CouUNTY ScHooL DIRECTORS 
held their thirty-seventh annual convention at 
the State Teachers College, Shippensburg. 
January 17 and 18. ’ 


GREAT INTEREST is being shown throughout 
Pennsylvania in the state-wide debate question, 
Resolved, that Congress should provide for 
a Secretary of Education in the President’s 
Cabinet.” C. H. Meyerholz, executive secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Inter-High School 
Literary, Debate, and Musical League, states 
that approximately 250 high schools in the 
state are participating in the debate and that 
before the end of the year that number may 
be doubled. 


THE COOPERATIVE TEACHING PLAN with the 
State Teachers College at West Chester is 
Working to the mutual benefit of pupils, room 
teachers, and students of the college. 


A DINNER FOR THE FOOTBALL SQUADS of the 
senior and junior high schools of West Ches- 
ter, held January 14, enhanced fine spirit to- 
ward better athletics. Coaches of Hill School, 
Pottstown, Haverford College, and State 
Teachers College at West Chester gave stimu- 
lating talks. A movie of the Thanksgiving 
game added interest. 
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Developing Skill in 
Sight Reading of Music 


Practical Aids for Teachers 


music appreciates that skill in sight 

reading is one of the chief aims in 
school music and also one of the most difficult 
to achieve. 


This, unquestionably, is due more to a lack of 
real interest on the part of the pupil than to 
a lack of ability. 

But teachers in thousands of modern schools 
are successfully overcoming this difficulty and 
obtaining results from their pupils far beyond 
the usual by the introduction of the novel, yet 
exceedingly effectual way of interesting every 
child in music—through the use of the har- 
monica. 


Arouses Real Enthusiasm 


Harmonica playing gains the whole-hearted 
interest of every child. Its simplicity of oper- 
ation and the rapidity with which the boy or 
girl can learn to play with accuracy quickly 
turns lackadaisical attention into keen interest. 

The pupil is then easily guided to a mastery 
of sight reading and acquires without con- 
scious effort a thorough grounding in the fun- 
damentals of music . . thus greatly minim- 


izing the work of the teacher. 

To enable other teachers to study the results of har- 

monica group work in many schools, an exhaustive 

treatment of the subject. has been prepared in the 

form of a brochure entitled “The Harmonica as an 

Important Factor _in the Modern Education of Girls 
and Boys.” This is supplied without charge. 


Harmonica Instruction Simple 


Colored instruction charts, illustrated instruction books 

and four-part harmony charts for teacher and indi- 

vidual “part” cards for pupils (supplied gratis) make 
harmonica instruction easy and progress rapid. 


: LMOST every teacher or supervisor of 


M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 551-C 

114 East 16th St., New York 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free brochure 
on “The Harmonica as an Important Factor in 
the Modern Education of Girls and Boys.” 
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THE COOPERSBURG SCHOOL DISTRICT has ac- 
complished the following worth-while things 
during the 1928-29 term: 

Erected a Potter Tubular fire escape; pur- 
chased an all-electric Victor orthophonic, a 
Keystone projector and 600 educational slides, 
thirty-five new desks for a home room in the 
junior high school, new books for the library of 
each classroom, and thirty-five instruments for 
the organization of a rhythm band in grades 
one and two; organized a safety patrol in the 
upper grades; and introduced a course in music 
appreciation in the junior high school. Matthew 
J. A. Smith is supervising principal. 


SunsBurY HiGH ScHOoL pupils lay claim to 
the first aviation club in the State. Forty-one 
young men and four young women have asked 
the school board for a room in which to meet 
and conduct the affairs of the club. 


WILLIAMSBURG SCHOOL PUPILS believe that, 
since they spend most of the year in school, 
their rooms should be as attractive as pos- 
sible. Portable rooms, which are used for the 
seventh and eighth grades of the junior high 
school, have been transformed into spots of 
beauty. The boys and girls painted the interior 
of the two rooms and bought pictures and a 
class banner to decorate the walls. Much credit 
is given to the teachers, Ryntha Shelly and 
Elda Henderson, for the inspiration and guid- 
ance they give the pupils. D. B. Kulp is super- 
vising principal. 


“THE STORY OF THE BATH,” a health project 
written last year by the eighth grade of the 
West Telford School, has been awarded fifty 
dollars by the Cleanliness Institute of New 
York City. This project received a prize of ten 
dollars last year from the Montgomery County 
Tuberculosis Association. The authors of the 
work, the present ninth grade, have donated 
the prize money to the radio fund, making the 
purchase of a radio possible. Margaret Ober- 
holser, now assistant principal of the high 
school, was the teacher of the grade and Cora 
Mitch is principal of the school. 


TUNKHANNOCK BorouGH school district is 
busily engaged in the erection of a $100,000 
junior-senior high school which will be com- 
pleted for use by September 1, 1929. At this 
time the school will be reorganized on the six- 
six plan. 


ALDENVILLE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL pupils 
moved into a new two-room building at the 
opening of school after the holidays, January 
2. This completed building is one of two on 
the building schedule of the Clinton Township, 
Wayne County, School Board for this school 
year. 


HoME BULLETIN No. 3, issued by East High 
School, Erie, is made up of quotations from an 
article in the N. E. A. Journal. This bulletin, 
which was given out with the mid-year grades, 
was printed by the seventh and eighth grade 
pre-vocational boys under the direction of 
their instructor, Walter Jordan. 
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MIDLAND schools had a vocational guidance 
week, January 14-18. The week was to launch 
a guidance program, and it was the first of 
its kind in Beaver County. H. V. Herlinger 
is superintendent at Midland and C. W. Rob. 
erts has charge of educational and vocational 
guidance in Lincoln High School. 


BLAKELY BorouGH LION’s CLUB is sponsor. 
ing a Good Will Association whose object js 
the relief of needy worthy cases in the bor. 
ough. A school division of the association has 
been formed in charge of Superintendent H. B, 
Anthony in order to give special attention to 
pupils who are undernourished, or in need of 
clothing or medical attention for which they 
are unable to pay. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION is 
forty times larger than it was at its inception 
in 1908. Since 1918 the membership has in. 
creased twenty-fold. 


JERSEY SHORE HIGH SCHOOL has proved the 
value of its new commercial course by means 
of a recent survey of the graduates of the 
class of 1928. Of the eighty-three graduates, 
thirty-five are attending an educational insti- 
tution higher than that of the high school. Of 
these nineteen have gone to some business col- 
lege or commercial school. This shows that 
the commercial course now in operation should 
reduce this last number to practically noth- 
ing as it will prepare the boy or girl to step 
into a business position without the additional 
expenditure of $150 or $200 in a business or 
commercial school. 


A PRE-SCHOOL CLINIC is conducted in con- 
nection with the Ferguson School of Philadel- 
phia. Children living in the neighborhood of 
the school and past the age of seventeen 
months, are being prepared physically 
through the clinic for entrance into the kinder- 
garten class or the first grades. As a result 
of this clinic, an experiment carried on by the 
Philadelphia Child Health Society, the kin 
dergarten teacher has found her charges to 
be cleaner and more healthy than formerly. 


EMPORIUM, CAMERON COUNTY, has orgal- 
ized an opportunity school for grades two to 
five inclusive under the direction of Marian 
Larrabee. 


A NURSERY SCHOOL for children from two 
to three years of age will be opened by the 
department of home economics, Pennsylvania 
State College. The school will be under the 
direction of Mrs. Marion S. McDowell, who 
spent last year at Columbia University, spe 
cializing in Child Development. 


THE HicH ScHooL Apvisory Boarp of Ply- 
mouth Borough has set aside a sum of $500 
from the receipts of athletics to be used yearly 
as an aid to school libraries. This sum, 
addition to the amount appropriated yearly 
by the board of education and the amounts 
obtained from concerts and school plays, has 
made possible a school library in every 
building. 
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WANTED: Teachers for Vacation Work 
this Summer ~é@771 ‘200 to ‘500 a Month/ 


cational 
TD? you know that you can earn Teachers with normal school or col- 
over $200 a month this coming _ lege training (and at least two years ot 
Sponsor. summer? Do you know that after teaching experience) are daues. 
ybject is you qualify for this interesting posi- This = gives an opportunity to 
the bor- tion, you have the opportunity to go _ travel, to be associated with congenial 
tion has ahead to a bigger position with more people, and the chance to make an 
nt H. B. income—and with bright prospects income of from $200 to $500 a month. 
mtion to for permanent work? A thorough training is given to all 
need of There are a few openings inanational those selected with a guaranteed in- 
ich they organization in business twenty years | COme to start. Please give full infor-” 


ATION is 
nception 
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oved the 


p 
lditional 
iness or 


for teachers of personality and edu- 
cation who are interested this summer 
in exchanging their usual profit- 
less leisure for a vacation of business 
experience and growing income. 


mation as to your age, education, ex- 
perience, and the time you can work 
this vacation, in your first letter. 
Address P.O. Drawer 1208, Station B, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 














ALBERT Teachers’ Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
721 Riverside Drive, Spokane, Washington 
217 E. Williams St., Wichita, Kansas 


Forty-Fourth Year 


Superintendents, Principals, Teachers 
for Grades, High Schools and State 
Teachers’ Colleges, secure promotion 
through this live wire Placement Bureau. 
Booklet free. 


Operate everywhere. Best service. 




















Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportunity 


SEEK IT THROUGH THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 











THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
For successful teachers, and promising beginners. Many 
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rgan- College, Normal, City and Township positions now in 
on to AGENC Y ee — good places for the summer 
} Two. —and for mid year. 
Marian JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager Philadelphia —324-8 Perry Bldg., D. H. Cook, Gen. 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. Pittsburgh—1215 Plaza Bldg, aslly A. Lene, Mer. 
, ane apman, Asst. 
-* 2 re Teachers © ee oe bee ae 4 aie Other Offices—New Haven, Northampton, Syracuse, 
aia enrollment and no charge unless position is secured. Cincinnati, Memphis. 
° ge good National in Scope—Individual in Servi 
ider the School Authorities pak linageet in- as os get well acquainted poems 
ell, who telligent service get in touch with us. No charge. Our vacancies are direct requests 
ty, spe 
£ Ply TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY OF THE FOL- 
o % o Ar , Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
of $500 LOWING STATES: Dakota, South Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Wyoming, Should Write Imme- 
1 yearly diately. Free enrollment. Prompt Service. 
sum, in MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 315 Tabor Opera House, Denver, Colorado 
| yearly : : ; 
amounts /} _ THE CATALOGUE of Susquehanna University Pro ARTE is the name of the Latin news- 
uys, has @ 'S undergoing a thorough and careful revision, paper, published by the Latin classes of Clair- 
every Undertaken by a faculty committee appointed ton High School. Virginia Rumble is sponsor of 


by President G. Morris Smith. the publication. 
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Journal Thought Provokers 


1. What are the four approaches to the 
realm of music? See page 416. 

2. What should every child do? See page 417. 

38. What lesson did the members of a class 
learn from a demonstration in vocational ag- 
riculture? See page 414. 

4. How can I assist the two hundred former 
public school teachers of the State who were 
deprived of a pension allowance and are in 
absolute need? See page 412. 

5. May a retired teacher consistently con- 
tinue to teach jin private institutions or in an- 
other state system? See page 413. 





New Junior High Schools 
(From page 438) 


Borough, Emaus Borough, Catasauqua Bor- 
ough; Luzerne, Warrior Run; Montgomery, 
North Wales Borough, Rockledge; Northamp- 
ton, Bath Borough; Philadelphia, Wagner Jun- 
ior, Barratt Junior, Furness Junior, Wilson 
Junior; Pike, Matamoras Borough; Schuylkill, 
Hegins Township; Venango, Cranberry Town- 
ship, Emlenton Borough; Washington, Cali- 
fornia Borough Junior. 





Special Education 


(From page 442) 


from the morning exercises to the manual ac- 
tivities—motivated by the building of a minia- 
ture of the city of Latrobe. While safety on 
the streets will be emphasized, the project will 
also include instruction related to safety at 
home and at school. The afternoon session will 
be an open forum for the discussion of prob- 
lems pertinent to Special Education in Penn- 
sylvania. The Conference will have special sig- 
nificance because of the stress now being 
placed on Safety Education. 





Necrology 


Norma Irene Harrower, aged twenty-four, 
teacher in Rosslyn Farms School, Carnegie, 
died at her home in Oakdale, October 1, 1928. 


James J. Bevan, superintendent of Carbon 
County Schools for seventeen years and con- 
nected with these schools since 1881, died at 
his home in Mauch Chunk January 30. Mr. 
Bevan suffered a stroke of paralysis December 
15, 1928, from which he rallied, but a turn for 
the worse resulted in his death six days later. 


ALICE V. KERN of Coopersburg died Decem- 
ber 28, 1928, after teaching a period of forty- 
one and a half years, thirty-nine of which 
were spent in the Coopersburg district. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


March, 1929 


GRACE MILLER, a primary teacher in the 
New Kensington public schools, died in the 
Citizens General Hospital, New Kensington, 
on December 10, 1928. Miss Miller had taught 
in the New Kensington and Arnold schools 
since 1919. 


SaRA DEIBERT of Mahanoy City, for the last 
three years a teacher in the Phoenixville pub. 
lic schools, died January 23 in the Ashland 
General Hospital, Phoenixville, following 4 
three months’ illness. 


Mary ELIzABETH KETTERING, a teacher of 
mathematics in the Harding High School, Ali- 
quippa, passed away in her home January 4, 
after a brief illness of influenza and heart 
trouble. She was graduated from the Univer. 
sity of Pittsburgh in 1926 and since that time 
she has been affiliated with the Aliquippa 
school system. Miss Kettering was the organ- 
= “4 the Girl Reserves in the Senior High 

chool. 


W. W. RUPERT, superintendent of Pottstown 
public schools for thirty-seven years, died on 
January 6, in his seventy-eighth year. He re- 
tired several years ago. 


WittiAM H. MartTIN, superintendent of 
Wilkinsburg schools, died December 25, 1928. 
The teachers of the Wilkinsburg public schools 
have taken the following action concerning the 
death of their superintendent, Mr. William 


-H. Martin: 


WHEREAS, by the sudden death of our be- 
loved superintendent, Mr. William H. Martin, 
on December 25, 1928, the teaching and ad- 
ministrative forces not only of our community 
but also of the country at large have sustained 
an irreparable loss. 

Be it Resolved, That we, the teachers of the 
Wilkinsburg school system, express our ap- 
preciation of Mr. Martin’s great services as 
a helpful, understanding friend, as a faithful 
teacher and administrator, as an active, cor- 
scientious Christian gentleman, and, as such, 
a nohle and inspiring example in the world 
in which he moved and served; that we will 
cherish his memory with every feeling of high 
regard and appreciation and that we. shall 
always rejoice that we have been permitted 
to be associated with him. 

Be it also Resolved, That we extend to Mrs. 
Martin and family our warmest sympathy in 
their bereavement and trust that the great 
Father, whom Mr. Martin served so faithfully 
and consistently, will bless and comfort them 

Be vt further Resolved, That a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to Mrs. Martin, that they 
be spread upon the minutes of the local Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, and 
that a copy be sent to the State School Journul. 


(Signed) GERTRUDE L. FOWLES, 
MeNair School 
R. G. DEAN, 
Junior High School 


VINNIE E. KNAPPENBERGER, 
Senior High School 
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Modern schools use 
RADIOLAS 


Good radio receiving sets are becom- 
ing necessary school equipment.The 
two Radiolas specially recommended 
for classroom use are the “18” and 
60” models. 


Because of its super-selectivity, the 
Radiola 60 (Super-Heterodyne) is 
recommended in locations where 
other receivers fail to give fine per- 
formance. 


RCA also has devised Centralized 
Radio Equipment, making possible 
the operation of any number of loud- 
speakersin different rooms bya single 
receiver, or any number of receivers 
from a single antenna. Complete in- 
formation regarding this may be had 
by writing the Radio Corporation of 


America. 


Division of Education 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
| 233 Broadway, New York 


Please send me free copy of ‘Radio in Education” by 
| Alice Keith. | 


| Name 
| Street Address 
| City._ 


. 
| 














RCA RADIOLA 60—The super-selective, 
super-sensitive Super-Heterodyne, finest 
achievement in radio. For A. C. operation. 
$147 (less Radiotrons.) 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 103—The improved 
magnetic type, for use with either the “18” 
or “60” Radiola. $37.50. 


RCA RADIOLA 18—Most popular type of 
Radiolaever offered. Tuned radio frequency. 
$95 for A. C. model; $110 for D. C. model; 
(less Radiotrons). 


RCA Educational Hour 


Conducted by Walter Damrosch every Fri- 
day morning at 11 o’clock (Eastern Standard 
Time) until May 10 through the following 
stations: 


WJZ New York KDKA Pittsburgh 
WBZA Boston WLW Cincinnati 
WBZ Springfield KWK St. Louis 
WBAL Baltimore WTMJ Milwaukee 
WRV Richmond KSTP Minneapolis 
WRC Washington KVOO Tulsa 

(11:30 to 12) WFAA Dallas 
WHAM Rochester KPRG Houston 
WOAI San Antonio WJAX Jacksonville 
WSMB New Orleans WHO Des Moines 
WHAS Louisville WDAF Kansas City 
WMC Memphis WOW Omaha 
WSB Atlanta WJR Detroit 
WBT Charlotte KYW Chicago 
KOA Denver 


FRRCA FRADE @ILA 


MADE B8Y THE MAKERS 


o THE RADIOTRON 
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The tattowtng are among the ONE HUNDRED prominent public high am who recently selected Beckley College 
Commercial Teacher graduate: 
John Harris Sr. H. S. Shippensburg H. S, Columbia H. 8S. — Twp. H. S. Lewistown H. S. 
Jeannette H. S. Bedford H. S. York H. 8S. Mount Carmel H. 8. . Ss. 
Union City H. S. Mount Union H. S. Renovo H. S, Parkesburg H. S. 
Forty Fort H. S. Frackville H. S. Tarentum H. 8. Mifflinburg H. S. 
West Hazleton H. S. a Jr. 8. Emporium H. §. Newport H. S. 
Schuylkill Haven H. S. Hershey 3 Myersdale H. 8. Beaver Falls H. S. 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS EMPLOY BECKLEY TEACHERS 
Rider College, Trenton, N. J., Drake College, Newark, N. E Hamilton College, 
ploys five Teachers from Becker — ploys five Beckley Trained Teachers Employs three Beckley 
George R. Harrington, Edward AL —NMarguerite Fox, Petranell Laig- Teachers—Isabel Mitchell, 
Landis, Clarence D. Manuel, George on, Marguerite Border, Ruth Rick- Olmstead, Melvin Elbel. 
W. Vannaman, Paul R. Sell. er, John Kohler * 
COURSES OFFERED: 
Commercial Teacher Training (State Certificate), Higher Accountancy, 


Hamilton Ohio, 
Trained 
Elnora 


(two-year courses) —_ 
Auditing, Taxes, Business Adm. and Industrial 


Manag., Real Estate, Insurance, 
nautical, Civil, 
and Flying, Radio Engineering 


om! catalog address 





Advertising, Sales, Sales Managing, General Engineering—Mechanical, Electrical, Aero- 
Industrial, Forign Trade and Transportation, Cost ——s Fh nan og Science, 
ig 


t "Bownes Supt. BECKLEY COLLEGE, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Aviation Mechanics 
h School Graduation 


























Calendar 


March 4—Pennsylvania Day 


March 8—Seventh Regional Conference on 
Special Education, Latrobe 


March 8, 9—Northeastern Convention District, 
P. S. E. A., Sunbury 


March 13-15—Eastern Music Supervisors’ 
Conference, Philadelphia Headquarters, 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel 


March 13-16—Schoolmen’s Week and South- 

eastern Convention District of the P. S. 
A., University of Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia 

March 22, 28—Fifth Annual Junior High 
School Conference, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City 

March 22, 23—Southern Convention District, 
P. S. E. A., Carlisle 

March 23—Lehigh Valley Arts Association, 
Bethlehem 

March 28-30—Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia 

April—National Red Cross Convention, Wash- 
ington, C., H. B. Wilson, National 
Director, —a Junior Red Cross, 
Washington, D 

April 4-6—Educational Conference, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 


April 5, 6—Eastern Conference of Teachers 
of Speech, Princeton University, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

April 16 and 26—Spring Arbor and Bird Days 

April 19, oe Convention District, 
P.S.E . A., Schenley High School, Pitts- 
burgh 

April 24-26—National Association of Penmanr- 
ship Teachers and Supervisors, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo 

May 24-27—Annual Convention, National As- 
sociation of Public School Business Of- 
ficials, Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

June 28-July 4—National Education Associa- 
tion, Atlanta, Georgia, P. S. E. A. 
Headquarters, Biltmore Hotel 

July 25-August 4—Third Biennial Session, 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, Geneva, Switzerland, Augustus 0. 
Thomas, President, Augusta, Me. 

August 8-21—Fifth International Conference 
of the New Education Fellowship, Elsi- 
nore, Denmark 

October 10-12—-Central Convention District, 
P. S. E. A., Lock Haven 

October 11, 12—Northeastern Convention Dis- 
trict, P. S. A., Meadville 

December 26, 27—State Convention, P. S. E. 
A., New Castle; Headquarters: Castle- 
ton Hotel; Place of Meeting: Scottish 
Rite Cathedral 
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Two Policies for Teachers 








SPECIAL TEACHERS POLICY 


$ 100.00 Monthly Illness Indemnity beginning with the Eighth Day 
and continuing for Twenty-Six consecutive weeks. 


100.00 Monthly Accident Indemnity beginning with the First Day 
and continuing for Twenty-Six consecutive weeks. 


100.00 Identification Fee in addition to all other indemnities if 
disabled by illness or accident while away from home. 


1000.00 Indemnity for loss of life, both hands or both feet and 
indemnities for other specific losses. 


Annual Premium, $20.00 








MASTER TEACHERS POLICY 


$ 110.00 Monthly Illness Indemnity beginning with the First Day 
and continuing for Fifty-Two consecutive weeks. 


110.00 Monthly Accident Indemnity beginning with the First Day 
and continuing for Fifty-Two consecutive weeks. 

















2achers 
Prince- 220.00 Monthly Indemnity for Common Carrier or Auto Accidents 
_ for Fifty-Two consecutive weeks. 
ays 
istrict, 100.00 Identification Fee in addition to all other indemnities if 
, Pitts- disabled by illness or accident while away from home. 
enman- 2000.00 Indemnity for loss of life, both hands or both feet and 
Hotel indemnities for other specific losses. 
al As- During the First Month of hospital confinement, Double Indemnity 
- Of- is paid for Illness or Ordinary Accidents. 
olum- 
Annual Premium, $30.00 
ssocia- 
E. A 
tension Our policies cover every disease to which the human body is heir and 
manele accidents from any cause whatsoever and are Non-Cancellable and 
abuse 0. Non-Assessable 
: We are a Legal Reserve Company and have $100,000.00 on deposit with 
ference the Insurance Department of Pennsylvania 
9, Elsi- 
- 2 vania Casualty € 
Pennsylbania Casualty Company 
Dis- 
salen LANCASTER, PA. 


_S. BE. 
Castle- 
cottish 
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The Educators Beneficial Association 
Woolworth Building, LANCASTER, PA. 


The “Original” and “Sole” Sickness and Accident Association in 


Pennsylvania which 
ACCEPTS TEACHERS ONLY 


Read This Very Unusual Letter 


Gentlemen: 


Quick! Ariel, the ink bottle—I must say “Thank You” before procrastination con- 
spires with much busyness to stay my hand one day longer. Yesterday the post bore in 
your check for $46.35, and “Thank You” is a poor, inadequate way to express the grati- 
tude I feel. ’Tis fine, indeed, to feel the protection of a reliable insurance—that alone in 
a great way compensates for the discomfitures of a confining illness—particularly when 
one has a dependent daughter, who eats, and wears shoes even when her mother is too 
sick to teach school. If at any time I can be of service to you, please remember that I 


am eagerly anxious to prove myself. 


Mrs. Florence W. Barber 


The above letter tells the whole story. Membership in the E. B. A. will give YOU 
the same comfortable feeling. The measure of any insurance organization is the 
manner in which it fulfills its promises. Performance is always better than pre- 
tense. Benefits paid during 1928, $140,433.42. During January (1929) alone, the 
Association paid exactly 548 claims, amounting to more than $21,000.00. Assets, 


more than $200,000.00. 


Enough Said. Write today. There is no harm in getting acquainted. 























University of Akron 


George F. Zook, Ph.D., President 


Summer Session 
June 24 to Aug. 2, 1929 


In the Heart of Portage Lakes 
District 


Work offered in practically all de- 
partments by regular faculty mem- 
bers and specialists in the various 
fields of education. 


The session presents opportunity to 
teachers wishing to complete work 
for State Certificates, to college 
students desiring to shorten the 
time for completion of courses and 
to graduate students who wish to 
enroll for work toward the Master’s 
degree. For further particulars ad- 
dress 


DEAN W. J. BANKES 
Director of Summer Session 











The University of Buffalo 


SUMMER SESSION 
Six Weeks: July 1—August 9, 1929 


XCELLENT facilities for summer study. Beau- 

*_tiful campus in large city. 150 courses, 75 fac- 

ulty members. Wide variety of recreational 
facilities, and exceptional program of lectures and 
entertainments. Moderate expenses. 

The Master’s degree may be obtained by properly 
qualified students in four Summer Sessions. 
SECONDARY EDUCATION CONFERENCE, 

first week of July. Dr. Franklin Johnson cf 

Teachers College; Dr. Leonard Koos of University 

of Minnesota and other specialists will conduct 

round tables and give public lectures. 
INSTITUTE OF MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS, third 
week of July. Open to all students. Dr. Luther 

Gulick and Dr. Harold Dodd of the National 

League of Municipal Research, Mark Graves, 

State Tax Commissioner, Albany, N. Y., and other 

experts will conduct round tables and give public 

lectures. 
Some Special Features 

Large elections in Education, Psychology, and 
Methods; complete Music Course leading to music 
supervisor’s certificate; Art Course including land- 
scape painting leading to certificate; Library Pe 
Course; Covrse for Special-class teachers, including 
practice teaching; School of Natural History, Alle- 
gheny State Park. 

Buffalo summers, cooled by the breezes sweeping 
over Lake Erie, are delightful and invigorating. 
They combine the advantages of the shore and the 
mountains. Spend the summer near Niagara Fails. 


Announcements now ready. Address: 
C. H. THURBER, Director 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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University of Pittsburgh 


SUMMER SESSION 


Pre-Two-Week Session June 17—June 28 
Six-Week Session July 1—Augusi 9 
Post-Two-Week Session August 12—August 23 


+48 


Professional, graduate, and academic courses in the College, 
School of Education, and School of Business Administration. 


48> 


For Bulletins and information, address the 
Director 


SUMMER SESSION 
University of Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
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Demonstration School for Student Teaching 


Old Main 
For Full Information Address 


JOHN H. EISENHAUER, DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, Dept. B, Lewisburg, Pa. 
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CLEVELAND SUMMER SCHOOL 1929 
at 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Six Weeks + Beginning June 24 - Ending August 2 


A Sank 3 
a 
a 
Mm 
2 


anh 
« 


HHE summer offering of more than 200 courses is the largest 

ever made by the University. Teachers, supervisors and 

administrators will find a diversified offering of undergraduate and 
graduate courses in academic and professional fields. 








Some Special Features 


A public elementary school in regular session for ob- 
servation and demonstration. 











A Reading Clinic and a Speech Correction Clinic. 
A comprehensive kindergarten-primary offering. 


A modern language school and French House, where 
only French and Spanish are spoken. 


A Nature Guide School and Camp established in co- 
operation with Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, 
Ohio. 


A complete music offering, including a University 
Chorus and Northeastern Ohio High School Or- 
chestra. 





For departmental bulletins and complete summer session 
catalog, giving detatled information, write to 


THE REGISTRAR, School of Education 
2060 Stearns Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


*‘Cleveland—Cool, Clean and Comfortable”’ 






































a Se. SCHOOL JOURNAL. Published monthly, except July and August, semi th in 
December, and March. Entered as second-class matter September 1, 1921, at the post offices ny Harrisburg 
and Lebanon, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Summer Session 1929 


Eight weeks, June 17-Aug. 9 
Six weeks, June 28-Aug. 9 


Courses for Teachers and Supervisors of 
Public School Music 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Industrial Education 


Courses in Architecture 


Wide range of subjects in other departments 


EXCEPTIONAL LABORATORY, STUDIO and SHOP FACILITIES 


For Catalog, address the Director of Summer Session, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
































LEBANON VALLEY Summer School 
COLLEGE 


Annville, Pa. 


July 1st to August 10th 


SUMMER SESSION Home Economics 


1929 Technical and Professional Courses lead- 
June 24 to August 2 ing to Certificates and Degrees. 
Special courses in Home Economics, 


. Dietetics and Teacher Training. 
Courses offered in & 


Annville and Harrisbur. , . 
8 Library Science 

A six weeks’ course for School Librarians 

and Teachers in charge of School 

Libraries. 


Co-ordinated with winter extension courses 
offered in Harrisburg, Lebanon and Pine 
| Grove, Pa. 


Ideal accommodations 


Write DREXEL INSTITUTE 


C. R. GINGRICH, Sec’y. . ss 
Annville, Pa. Philadelphia 
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THE PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 


INSTITUTES AND EDUCATIONAL SPECIALTIES 


The Institute of English Edu- 


cation 

The Institute of French Edu- 
cation. 

The Institute of Music Edu- 
cation 


July 1 to August 9 
The Institute of Progressive The Department of Industrial 
Education Arts 
Department of Physical Edu- Intensive courses in Rural and 
cation Public School Administra- 
The Nature Camps tion 
Public School Art and Fine 
Art 


‘‘Earn a Bachelor’s or Master’s Degree in Pleasant Summer Study’”’ 
Address The Director of the Summer Session, State College, Penna. 


SPECIAL INSTITUTE BULLETINS 


COMPREHENSIVE CATALOGUE 




















ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 





Spring 
Session 


Six Weeks 


April 29 
to 
June 8 
1929 


Summer 
Session 


Six Weeks 


June 10 
to 
July 20 
1929 


April, 1929 








COLLEGE AVENUE ENTRANCE 


Teacher Training Courses 
Courses Count Toward a Degree 


Regular College Courses 
Beautiful Location 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 




















MAY DAY . . . HEALTH DAY . ‘ 


Feature the Eight Health Rules by Dramatics 
“The Happy Interlude.’’ Skits which may be used separately. 
“Old King Cole’s Birthday.’’ For groups of from one hundred to one thousand. 
For information concerning these and other health materials, address: 
PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL PITTSBURGH DAIRY COUNCIL 
Flint Bldg., 219 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 450 Century Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


PLAY DAY 




















TEACHERS AGENCY 
46 Years of Reliable Service 


CLARK & BREWER 


Not routine methods but a studied peel 1 ag for all. The service of six successful agencies for one permanent 


membership. Member N.A College teachers wanted, M. A. degree or better. 
ilies ARCADE NEW BUILDING BUILDING 


CAGO—LYON & HEALY BUILD 
Kansas City, Mo. - ” Minneapolis, Min: ~ - Spokane, Wash. 
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WINSTON 


100 are using this text 




















MURS: ceeay 


Now Ready... 
ES BOOK FRIENDS 


In Brooklyn, New York, there are seventeen 
«dm | Book Four of junior high schools. Fourteen have started 

mn a courses in elementary business training. 
Newson Readers Every one of the fourteen is using 








By Hardy and Turpin 


GUE | ; ss 


This attractive Fourth Grade JUNI R TRAINING 
book provides for wide reading FOR MOD ERA BUSINESS 


and broadens the range of read- By KIRK AND WAESCHE 


ing interests by the rich variety This text was adopted in 1,749 cities and 
of its material. towns and the entire state of Mississippi 
within the past year. Perhaps you are ready 
to introduce a ‘practical course in business 
training. If so, orif you even contemplate 
having such a course, be sure to write at once 
NEWSON & COMPANY for complete information. 
73 Fifth Avenue, New York PRL JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY E 
S~ WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 












































A LITERARY MAP 
OF REAL VALUE 


Instructive—Interesting—Decorative 


A Pictorial Chart of English Literature is a 
wall map—27x35 inches—-of ten lively colors, 
embracing England, Wales, eastern Ireland and 
southern Scotland. On a hase showing the con- 
tour of the country are hundreds of thumbnail 

sketches of authors, their homes, characters 
More Play grounds— from their writings, and scenes of historical and 


: F A id literary interest. 
ewer CCl ents A real background for the presentation and 


Keep the children off the streets by giving them guod interpretation of English literature. Fascinat- 
playgrounds, and yours will be a town where accidents ing in its detail—inspirational in its scope. 
involving children are few and far between. 
For 21 years, Everwear Playground Apparatus has PRICES 
been recognized as the standard of quality. Built to 
withstand the abuse of after-hours roughnecks. Embodies Paper with cloth edges 

every element of safety human ingenuity can devise. sticks top and bottom 

Playable as though the kids themselves had planned it. Cloth-backed $3. 
Send for Catalog No. 20. Lists 161 different models Cloth-backed with sticks $3.75 


and sizes of apparatus. On board in oak frame (Special) $8.75 


The Everwear Manufacturing Company 
Springfield, Ohio Write for illustrated descriptive folder 


Dept. 20 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Ever Wear po 
e New York Chicago San Francisco 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 270 Madison Av. 536 S.Clark St. 559 Mission St. 
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Let the Travel Department of the Service Bureau of State Teachers Associations help plan your summer 
travel. This assistance covers all branches of travel, except automobile, to any part of the world. Write us 
where and when you expect to go, enclosing stamped self-addressed envelope for reply. Address the Travel 
Department, Service Bureau of State Teachers Associations, Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, Ilinois. 


7 | EXPENSES ||/I— —o=—w 


companionable people, restricted parties, better hotels. 
Special privileges for members taking university 
courses abroad. We’ll send you free illustrated booklet No. A8 
24 attractive itineraries. Write us. Educators attending 
the Geneva Conference, write for special folder of tours officially 
approved by the World Federation. 
Ww $395.00 and up 








Cunard supremacy! 7000 satisfied guests! 
are our pledge for the 

mer ef your life. Write fer 

Hus Y INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


TOWER BUILOING 








UNIVERSITY ee al 
GENERAL TOURS from 700 colleges and 
schools in 1928. 200 
ALL EXPENSE TOURS. 
I groups. Ist Class 
Hetels. More motor travel, 
Send for booklet. 
College Travel Club 
154 Beylston St., Boston 





10 BAST42"6T. Brus fond Cay 














TEACHERS! 


Plan Your Vacation Now! ’ 
Reduced Summer Tourist Fares ~ e « SEE 
to SOVIET 
COLORADO | RWSSIA 

la peta daa In a Tour That Will Hold You Spellbound! 
CALIFORNIA Leisure stop-overs at London, via Kiel Canal, Hel- 





singfors to Leningrad and Moscow. Or Paris, Berlin, 
Go one way—return another—stopover 
anywhere. Cost of a vacation in the scenic 
West is surprisingly low—a trip for every 
purse. Low priced, personally conducted 
all-expense tours to Colorado; also inde- 
pendent, all-expense ‘‘go-as-you-please”’ 
tours. Write or phone for detailed infor- 
mation and illustrated booklets. 


; Lincoln “Burgher, D. P. A. 
K oc kK ROCK ISLAND LINES 
1204 Fidelity-Phila. Trust 

Bidg. 


| S | q n d Bell Phone,Pennypacker 2038 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















Riga or Warsaw, Moscow and Leningrad. As you 
wish. In comfort — with perfect safety — at the most 
economical rates obtainable. 

Across the Atlantic on the world’s most palatial 
steamers— Berengaria—Aquitania—Ile de France— 
Paris—etc.—You will travel in company with a lively, 
interesting group conducted by congenial leaders 
who know every spot of significance. Fun rides with 
you all the way. 

And in Russia! Open to you, at last. The costumes 
of a hundred races — vestiges of a dozen civilizations 
— bizarre architecture — life-pictures that stream by 
like the shadow figures of a deente—~cnlon that sears 
across the brain never to be forgotten. 


TOURS FROM $445 
Send for Booklet A—a detailed itinerary 


WORLD TOURISTS, Inc. 
175 5th AVE., Flatiron Bldg., NEW YORK CITY 
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~The Blanket”—Taos-Puye Indian-detour, New Mexico—by E. I. Couse, N. A. 


Why not this summer? 


gratify that great urge of the 
gratify ust 
Go-see Far West scenic regions. 


Take the Indian-detour in the 
cool New Mexico Rockies— 
meet real Indians in their pueb- 
los and see prehistoric cliff 
dwellings. 

—with a Courier-hostess in the 
party who likes to answer ques- 
tions. 


—And see the dude ranches, 
mile-deep canyons, sky-high 
peaks, national parks and national 
forests. 

—with Grand Canyon and 
Yosemite as crowning glories. 
—and at journey’s end CALI- 
FORNIA—the land where travel 
dreams come true. 


Escorted all-expense Far West Tours this summer 
Santa Fe Si6s 


curs 


to California, to the ech Arizona, 


New 


‘am interested in 


sate gpmen the Na 





Please send me detailed Cieeeticn and folders, ‘‘California Picture Book,’’ ‘‘Indian-detour,”’ ‘Grand 


Canyon Outings.’ 
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The swift 
Cunard 


liner 


, Aquitania 


“Tourist Third” 


Tourist Third Cabin is coming 
into its own!. . . on the Aquitania 
a complete new section has been 
built for use in this popular form 
of travel. Many Cabins formerly 
used for second class are now 
Tourist Third”, with rooms 
planned for groups of two and 
three. The public rooms express 
the Aquitania, that great ship of 
grace, power and steadiness. 


Cunard “Tourist Third” is sought 
for its home-like solid comfort, its 
bright, cheerful atmosphere, its 
congenial fellow-travellers, its ex- 
cellent appointments, and its 
wholesome food. 

To Cherbourg and Southampton 
. - - Rates $109 up. 


CUNARD LINE 


& 


See Your Local Agent 


THE SHORTEST BRIDGE TO EUROPE 


April, 1929 











VACATION TOURS 


All Expense Plan 


Alaska and Yukon Country 
June 19th to July 13th 
Alaska, Canada and the Northwest 
Visiting two National Parks 
Stopping at Chicago, Duluth, Winnipeg, 
Jasper National Park, Prince Rupert, Van- 
couver, Victoria, Seattle, Mt. Rainier Na- 
tional Park, Tacoma, Portland, Salt Lake 
City, Denver and Ocean voyage of over 
one thousand miles to Skagway, Alaska 
and a trip to the Yukon country. 


Educational Tour Thru New 
England 


July 16th to 26th 
Including Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Roches- 
ter, Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence Rap- 
ids, Montreal, Boston, Cape Cod Canal, 
New York and Washington. Stopovers may 
be arranged for Atlantic City. 


Yellowstone Park Tour 
August 12th to 27th 
Spending five days in Yellowstone National 
Park, stopping at St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Denver, Salt Lake City, Royal Gorge, Great 
Salt Lake, Colorado Springs, Pike’s Peak 
and other scenic points in Colorado and 
Utah. 
For detail Information 


MRS. H. D. PRICE 


Phone 2338 
1036 Juliana Street, Parkersburg, W. Va. 























You ought at least to 
KNOW the latest improve- 
ment in pressed crayons 


“PRESTITE”’ 


is its name 


Be not the first by whom the 
new is tried. Nor yet the last to 
lay the old aside. 

Offer to Teachers . . . Write 
us for free color kit No. 171 -J, 
giving name and address of your 
School. 


School Bureau 


JOSEPH. DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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What more fascinating 
Vacation Tour than this? 


This eight thousand mile trip—around 
the coast of America by sea and home 
across the country—stimulating, thrill- 
ing and unforgettable. The water trip 
itself on The Recreation Route from New 
York around the coast to California is 
a revelation. 


Your “floating summer resort” for about 
two weeks is a palatial Panama Pacific 
liner—the new S. S. Virginia or S. S. 
California, the largest steamers ever 
built under the American flag, or the 
popular S. S. Mongolia. 


The first call is at colorful Havana. Then 
on to the Panama Canal. Up the coast to 
California—vacation land supreme. 
Then home across the Continent. 8,000 
miles in all and every mile interesting, 
restful, refreshing. 

Know your country. Know it as you can 
only after atrip like this—a tripso varied, 
so masterfully planned, that every day 
brings new thrills, new experiences. 


Reduced Summer Rates 


FIRST CABIN TOUR ST 
Round Trip $350 (up), including berth $225 (up) Round 
and meals on steamers and fare across Trip, water and 
continent. Steamer may be taken in pas 
either direction. Choice of rail routes i!-8125(up)One 
and authorized stop-overs. One Way Way. 
$250 (up). 


fonama pacific ine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


S. E. Corner 15th & Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., 
or any authorized S. S. or R. R. agent. 


>>>> rr 
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THIRD CABIN 


Doctors, lawyers, professors, engineers, ac- 
tors—one after the other they book TOURIST 
Third Cabin when Europe-bound. Awa 
from duties and social obligations they see 
informality —ease—comfort—pleasant asso- 
ciation with interesting people, There they 
find it in ocean travel. 

In their fields the European trip is a neces- 
sity. They pride themselves on “keepin 
abreast” of the age by keeping in touch wi 
European minds and methods. TOURIST 
Third Cabin on our ships gives them every 
comfort, good food, excellent service—and 
is so inexpensive, $184.50 (up) round trip. 


$s 50 
102°° (UP) ONE WAY 
Weoffer youachoice ofsuch famous liners as 
the Majestic, world’s largest ship, Olympic, 
Homeric, Belgenland, Lapland, etc. — and 
two remarkable steamers Minnekahda 
and Minnesota that carry TOU i 
Cabin passengers exclusively. 
Accommodations are reserved only for 
American vacationists—the sort of people 
you will enjoy traveling with. 
WHITE JTAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE -ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE 


For complete information, address International Mercantile Marine 
Co:, Tourist Third Cabin Dept., S. E. Corner {5th & L 
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Philadelphia, Pa., our offices elsewhere or authorized agents 
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Temple University 
Broad St. and Montgomery Ave. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 


Teachers College 

School of Commerce 

Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law 
Medicine, Dentistry 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 

School of Music 

Training School for Nurses 

University High School 


Summer Session July 1 to August 9 


Send for Bulletin 
Phone, Stevenson 7600 








SPRUE NG TIME || 
brings FLOWERS 
‘CRAYONEX’ | 
‘CRAYOGRAPH’ 
‘PRANG WATER 
~~ COLORS ~~ 


All help to bri 
attractive pat mah in Art classef 
Let us assist you with instructions and new 
ideas on the use of these “Old Faithful” 
products in your 


THE AMERIGAN ( ?) CRAYON COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES om y 664: +764 HAYES AVE.SANDUSKY OHIO 
Nay Yona ormct SSOWSHt ronTr.eoekD erase? 





LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 94 YEARS OF FAITHFUL SERVICE 












































The 


BARROWS AND PARKER 
GEOGRAPHY 


. Carefully planned and scientifi- 
cally tested gradation of both text 
and map material, to keep pace 
with the child’s growing compre- 
hension of significant geographical 
factors, and the high degree of 
interest created by the style of the 
text and the many new illustra- 
tions, insure the active and effec- 
tive participation of every pupil. 


JourNEys IN *DisTANtTy] LAnps, 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA, and 
EuROPE AND AsIA are alreadytin 
nation-wide use. SOUTHERN LANDS 
AND WoRLD VIEw will be publish- 
ed in the spring. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 
41 Union Square, W New York City 











Summer Session | 
of | 
Juniata College 


Nine weeks 
June 17 to August 16, 1929 


A worth-while number of credits from 
a wide offering of courses in Education, 
Liberal Arts, Science, Music and Physi- 
cal Training. 

Courses leading to the Standard Cer- 
tificate. Courses leading to the Bachelor’s 
Degree in Arts, Science, Music and Edu- 
cation. Courses for college graduates, 
meeting the requirements for the College 
Permanent Certificate. 

Special features for those who wish to 
combine study and recreation. 

Three buildings for women, new dormi- 
tory for men, moderate rates. 

For further information, address 


Director of Summer Session 
JUNIATA COLLEGE 
Huntingdon, Pa. | 
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A teacher in a large city school— 


After using the Searchlight Arithmetics for one term the 2A class showed a 
very marked growth in number facts and in interest. 


A superintendent in a progressive town— 


We selected the Searchlight Arithmetics after two years of careful investigation 
and we are satisfied that we made no mistake. 


A child in a rural school— 


I like the story-like form of the written problems. 


BUCKINGHAM-OSBURN 
SEARCHLIGHT ARITHMETICS 


For further information send for new circular No. 560, ‘‘The Real Critics” 





Ginn and Company 70 Fifth Ave., New York 


























Two Unusual Series 


NEWMAYER AND BROOMEPE’S 
HEALTH AND HAPPINESS SERIES 


The Play Road to Health . . $0.64 The Way to Keep Well .. $0.84 
Health Habits ....... x 42 The Human Body and Its Care 96 





THESE FOUR BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, though providing 
a continuous course in health education, differ widely in character, in 
approach to the subject, and in the manner of presentation. Each con- 
forms psychologically with the pupil’s mentality and changing frefer- 
ences. 


STRAYER-UPTON ARITHMETICS 


Published in Two,— Three,— and Six-Book Editions 


THESE BOOKS contain all the marked improvements in methods and 
materials which eminent teachers have adopted after continued exper- 
imentations. How to stimulate the pupil’s interest, to spur him on to 
further mastery, to perfect new skills in arithmetic, receive particular 
attention. Only one new step is taken up at a time and this is accom- 
panied by numerous exercises. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati _Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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